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1 watch your form of tender grace, 
I hear the echo of your sighs; 

My soul thrills when I see your face, 
And catch the glory of your eyes. 


When near thee, heaven is in my heart, 
And all my lite is bright; 
When absent from thee, gentle one, 
About me there is only night. 
a 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘STRANGERS BTILL,”’ 





“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘A 


WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER VII. 
LOOK ot pain crossed his handsome 
A face. 
‘“‘You haven’t told me why yet,’’ he 
said, after a pause. 

Margaret bit her lip, and was silent for a 
second or two, then she said; 

“Lord Leyton, there should be, can be, 
no acquaintance between you and me——’”’ 

“Now, stop!” he said. “I know what 
you are going to say: you’re going to talk 
some nonsense about my being a viscount 
and you being something very different, 
and all tnat! Asif you were not a lady, 
and as if anyone could be better than that! 
Yes, they can, by George! and you are 
better, for you are an artist! A difference 
between us—yes, yes, I should think there 
was, between a useless fellow like myself 
and a clever, beautiful——”’ 

“My lord !’’ said Margaret flushing, then 
lookmg at him with her brows drawn to- 
gether. 

“I beg your pardon, I beg your pardon, 
I doindeed! But all the same,’’ he said 
defiantly, “it’s true! You are beautiful, 
but I don’t rely on that! I say an artist 
and alady is the equal of any man or 
woman alive, and if that’s the reason you 
fling my flower back to me——’’ 

“I didn’t fling it, my lord,” said Marga- 
ret gravely. 

“I’m a brute!’’ be said penitently. “The 
difference between a brute and—and an 
angel! That’sit! No, you didn’t fling it, 
but it’s just as if you had, isn’t it now?” 

“You will take back the flower, Lord 
Leyton, please ?’’ she almost pleaded; ‘I 
don’t want to fling it, as you say, out of the 
window.”’ 

He stood looking at her. 

‘“‘How—how you must hate and despise 
me, by Jove!’ he said. 

Margaret flushed. 

“You have no right to say that, my lord, 
because I see that 1 acted unwisely last 
night. How can I hate or despise one who 
is a stranger to me?’’ 

“Yes, that’s it; I’m a stranger, and you 
mean to keep me one!’’ he said, half bit 
terly, half sorrowfully. ‘‘Well, I can’t 
complain; I’m not fit for you to know! 
Why, even my own flesh and blood is anx- 
lous to see the back of me! Yes, you are 
right, Miss Margaret.” 

He dwelt on the name sadly, using it un- 
consciously. 


“Oh, no, no!”’ she said, wrung to the 
heart at the thought of wounding him so 


mercilessly. “It’s not that! It’s not of | 


you | thought, but of myself.’’ 


“Ot yourself, yes,’’ he said. “Commun! 
ation with me isa kind of pollut you 
annot touch tar, you know! Oh, I un 
derstand! Well’’—he hung his head—“I 


will do as you tell me; I can’t do less! I’ll 
take my poor rose——” 





He stopped short, and something seemed 
to strike him. 

“But if I do, I must return you this,” 
and he gently untastened the white one 
from his coat, and held it out to her. 

Margaret put out her hand irresolutely. 

“Ob, take it!’ he said trecklessiy. ‘It 
is one out of the bowl you gave me.” 

“I gave you?” she said. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘you picked them your- 
self, the girl told meso. I asked her! And 
you put them in my room! If I take your 
rose back you must take mine.’’ 

‘*Well,’”’ she said, and she took it slowly, 
and laid it on the table beside her. 

He drew a long breath, then the oolor 
came into his face, and the wild, daring 
Ferrers’ spirit shone in his eyes. 

“That’s an exchange!’’ he said. “It’s a 
challenge and an acceptance. Don’t you 
see what you have done in cutting me of 
and flinging me aside, Miss Margaret?” 

‘‘What I have done ?”’ said Margaret. 

“Yes! You have given me back my 
rose, but you forget that you have worn it, 
thatit has been in your dress, that you 
have toouched it, that it’s like a part of 
yourself. And you have taken my rose, 
which has been in my room all night, while 
I dreamt of you-——”’ 

“Lord Leyton!’ she panted, half rising. 

‘Yes!’ he said, confronting her w > ¢he 
sudden pession which lay dormanti ~..m 
and always, like a tiger, ready to spring to 
the surtace. ‘You can throw my offer of 
friendship in my face, you can put me 
coldly aside, and-.and wipe out last night 
as if it had never been, as if you had done 
some great wrong in talking to such a man 
as 1 am; but you can’t rob me of the rose 
you have touched, ah! and worn.’’ 

“Give—give it me back !”’ she exclaimed, 
with a trepidation which was not altogether 
anger or fear. ‘Give it me back, my lord. 
You have no right——”’ 

“To keep it! Haven’tI?’’ he retorted. 
‘‘What! when you forced it back on me! 
No, I will not give it you back! You may 
do what you like with the white one. You 
will fling it on the; fire, I’ve no doubt. | 
can’t help it. But this one, yours, I keep! 
Itis mine. I will never part withit. And 
whenever I look at it 1 will remember 
how—until you discovered that I was not 
fit to associate with you, such a bad lot 
that you couldn’t even keep a flower! gave 
you!—I’ll remember that you have worn 
it neay your heart.’’ 

White as herself, with a passion which 
had carried him beyond all bounds, he 
raised the red rose to his lips and kissed 
it, not once only but thrice. 

Then, as he saw her face change, jher 
lips tremble, his passion melted away, and 
all penitent and remorseful, he bent to- 
wards ber. 

“Forgive me!’’ ne said, as if half-bewil- 
dered; “I—I didn’t know what I was say- 
ing. I—I am a savage! Yes, that’s the 
name for me! Forgive me, and—good- 
bye ’ 

He lingered on the words till they 
seemed to fill the room with their music, 
low as they had been spoken. Then he 
turned. 

Margaret found her voice, 

“My lord—Lord Leyton. Stop!” 

He stopped and turned. 

“Give me back the rose, please,’ she 
said firmly. 

“No?’ he said, his eyes flashing again. 
“Nothing in this world would induce me 
to give it to you, or to anyone else. 1’)! 
keep ittill I die! I’ll keep it to remind 
me of last night—and of you !’’ 


He stood for a moment looking at ! 
steadily—if the prssionate glance 
called steady: then the thick f is of 
velvet curtain felland kid him from her 
aight 


Margaret stood for a moment motion|ess — 
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She feltas« flower might feel the mo- 
ment after the storm that had threatened 
to wreck it had passed over and left it 
feeble and trembling. 

Then she put her hand to her bosom— 
her heart was throbbing like a frightened 
bird—took the white rose, and raised her 
hand to fling it through the window. 

But as it flashed before her eyes her 
heart relented, She paused, hesitated, then 
dropping it on the spot where he had placed 
it, she sank all trembling into the chair. 

Lord Leyton strode through the corridor 
into the hall. He scarcely knew where he 
was going, or saw the objects before him. 

*T'he dog-cart is ready, my lord,” said a 
footinan. 

Mr. Stibbings stood with respectful at- 
tention beside the door. 

“Good-morning, my lord, the portman- 
teau is in——”’ He glanced at the rose 
which Lord Blair still beld in his hand. 
“If your lordship would like to take some 
flowers with you, I will get some, there is 
time——”’ 

“Flowers? Flowers?’ said Lord Blair 
confusedly, then with ari exclamation he 
hid the rose in his breast and sprang into 
the cart. 

The horse bounded forward and dashed 
down the avenue, Lord Blair looking 
straight before him like aman only halt 
awakened. 

Suddenly, seeing and yet scarcely see- 
ing, he noticed a tall, wiry figure lounging 
against the sign-post in the centre of the 
village green. 

“Stop !’’ he said to the groom. 

He pulled up, and Lord Blair beckoned 
to the inan. 

Pyke resisted the summons for a second 
or two, then he slouched up to the dog. cart 
with his hands in his pockets, 

“Good-morning, my man,’’ said Lord 
Blair. “] hope you’re none the worse tor 
our little set-to?”’ 

“]’m not the worse, and I sha’n’t be,” re- 
torted Pyke, lifting his evil eyes for a mo- 
ment to the bandsome tace, then fixing 
them on the last button of Lord Blajir’s 
waistcoat. 

“That’s all right,’ said Lord Blair. “I 
see you’ve gota bruise or two atill left;” 
and he laughed. ‘*And I daresay I have. 
Well, here is some ointment for yours;’’ 
and he held out sorne silver. 

Pyke opened his hand and his fingers 
closed over it. 

“That's all right,’’ said Lord Blair again. 
“We part friends, I hope?” 

“Yos, we part friends,’’ sald Pyke; but 
the expression on his face would have 
suited **We part enemies’’ equally well. 

“Well, we shall meet again, 1 daresay,’’ 
said Blair. ‘(sood-morning.’’ 

“Yos, we shall meet again,’’ said the 
man, and as he spoke he shot a vindictive 
glance al Blair’s face. “Oh, yes, my lord, 
we shall meet again,” he snarled, as the 
dog-cart drove on. “And it will be my 
turn then. Ointment, 6h! It ’ull be a 
powertul ointment as ’ull do you any good 
when I’ve done with you!’ 

* * o - om 


’ 


About four o’clock thé same evening a 
group of people was gathered round a 
young lady who sat on @ magnificent and 
strong-looking horse, standing with well- 
bred patience near the rails of the Mile. 

The park was cramined, carriages, riders, 


| and pedestrians all massed and hot, in the 
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lovely June air, which seemed laden with 


the scent of the flowers, and heavy with 
| the sound of wheels 4nd VOIC6s 
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She was not tall—short indeed, one of 
those smal! women who make us inclined 
to believe that all women should be small; 
one of those little women who twist great 
men—and great in all senses of the word— 
round their very diminutive fingers. 

She had a beautiful figure, petite, fairy- 
like, lithesome, and graceful, and it looked 
at its best in the perfect-fitting brown 
habit. Her bair was black, her eyes gray, 
and her mouth— well, it was not small, but 
it was wondertully ex pressive, 

The eyes were the best part of the face, 
but they were not beautiful eyes; they 
were, to put it bluntly, far too small and 
sharp and restiess, though when she liked, 
they could become as still and settled as 
two beads, or, more politely, two planets. 

To complete the catalogue, she had very 
small bands, and very supple and clever 
ones, and, small as they were, the horse, a 
big and powertul one, would have adm.t- 
tod that they were strong. 

She was the centre ofagroup. There 
were other young ladies with her, but she 
was distinctly the centre, and the inen who 
crowded round bent their eyes on her, ad- 
dressed most of their remarks to her, and, 
in fact, paid her the most attention: the 
other ladies did not seem to complain even 
silently; they took it as a matter of course, 

For this little lady, with the small eyes 
and expressive mouth, was Miss Violet 
Graham, and she was, perhaps, the richest 
heiress in London, 

There were several well-known men in 
the circle round her, There was the young 
Marquis of Aldmere, with the pink eyes 
and the receding chin of his race, with the 
pink eyes tixed admiringly upon thesmall, 
alert tace as he fingered the beginning of a 
very pale moustache, 

Next him, and leaning on the rails so 
that he nearly touched her skirt, was Cap- 
tain Floyd, otherwise the Mad Dragoon, as 
bandsomeé as Apollo, as reckless as only an 
Irish Dragoon can be, and cool as acucum- 
ber till the red pepper is applied. 

Next to him was young Lord Chichester, 
who had just married a very charming 
young woman, but who still found it im- 
possible to pass any group of which Violet 
Graham was the centre, 

There were several others—a Member of 
Parliament, a well-known barrister, and a 
curate who happened just then to be the 
tashion—and, although there were a great 
many of them “all at once,”’ Violet Grabam 
seemed quite able to keep the whole team 
in band. And while she talked, the small, 
keen eyes were taking in tie teatures of 
the procession which passed and repassed 
her. 

“There goes the duchess,’’ said Captain 
Floyd, raising bis hat, as a stout lady, in @ 
handsome 6quipage, inclined her head to- 
wards them. ‘Looks very jolly, consid- 
éring that she bas lost #0 inuch money, and 
that the duke is supposed to have left her,” 

“She puls her gain against her oss, don’t 
you #667"? said Violet Graham quickly. 

There was an applausive laugi at this, of 
COUTBEO, 

“And here comes the new bishop. Why 
do bishops always have such awtully plain 
wives, Miss Graham?’ murmured Lord 
Chichester. 

“That they may not be proud, like some 
of us,”’ she sald promptly. 

Charlie Chichester’s wile was good-look- 
ing. He blushed. 


“You are harder than ever, this after- 


noon, Miss Grahami,’’ he said. 
“Oris it that you are sotter?’’ retorted 
AU 
aK at) . 
4 deser sla! 
“Any Islas “ . 
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“I don't see the point,”’ be said, looking 
up at ber languidly. 

“Because you would soon quarre! and 
kill anyone else who bappened to be living 
there,” ehe retorted, 

“That's rigut, Miss Graham!" exclaimed 
Lord Chichester, cheering up ‘ive bin 
one or two tinges! He's tar too conceited, 
and wants taking down.” 

“I wonder where Blair is,"’ said the cap- 
tain. 

Hie looked at Miss Violet as he spoke, 
but whether intentionally or not could pot 
be said. If there was any significance in 
hagiance she did pot betray herself by 
the inovement of an eyelash. 

“On, Blair?’ ssid the marquis; “he's off 
intothec untry somewbere! Comeadread 
ful cropper over Daylight, you know! 
Think he's gone to raise the tin; don't 
know, of course,” 

“Otcourse!’ said Mias Graham, siniling 
down upon him, 

Hie was known as “Sublime Ignorance.” 
for you, Aldy,” chorussed Chi- 
“But, seriously, where is Blair? 
He went off without a word, don’t you 
know, let ine see, two days ago. Perhaps 
he's bolted! Shouldn't wonder! He bas 
been going itawtully rapidly lately, don’t 
you know. Poor old Blair!" 

For once Miss Grabam seemed to have 
no repartee ready. She sat looking straight 
between her horse's ears, her eyes still antl 
plaid, her lips set. 
looked 


‘One 


chester, 


Then she round them with a 


mintle, 

“Well, Lean't stay chattering with you 
any lonyer.’’ 

“Ob, give us another minute,” pleaded 


Lord Chichester, “It is too hot for rid- 
ing " 

“And far too hot for talking,’’ she put 
in. “LF must be off! Are you coming 
girlw?’’ 


As she spoke, the two girls who were 
with ber, and who had been talking with 
home of the men, obedientiy—every body 
obeyed Violet Graham—gathered up their 
reins, & borseman rode slowly up, and, 
bringing bis horse toa stand close beside 
Violet Graham's, raised bis bat. 

Hie was a tall, fine-looking man, thin and 
not badly made, but there was something 
in bis face which did not prepossess one, 
Perbaps it was because the lips were too 
thin and under control, or the eyes too 
close Logetber, or perhaps it was the ex- 
pression of steadiast determination which 
lent «a certain coldness and hardness to the 
clear-cut features, 

“Ah, Austin, bow do you do?” sald Miss 
Girabam, with the easy carelessness of an 
intluate friend, but as she spoke her eyes 
seemed to seek his face, and finding some- 
thing there, dropped to ber he rae’s ears, 

Hie answered ber salutation in a low, 
clear voice—almost too cold and grave tor 
so young and handsome a man, and ex. 
changed greetings with the rest. 
without looking at ber, be said: 

“Are you riding on?” 

“You sbe said. “We were just atart- 
ing. Good bye!” and witha wave of ber 
hand to her circle of courtiers, rode on, 
Austin Ambrose close by her side, 

“tlow | bate that fellow!" murmured 
the dragoon languidly, looking after them, 

“Hear, bear,” said Lord Chichester. 

“And yet he ien’ta bad fellow—what's 


Then, 


the iatter with bimY’’ stammered the 
marqgu Ls 
“Don't know,” murmured Floyd, +] 


do nit like thee, Doctor Fell, the reason 
whv | cannot teli——'’ 

“Who's Doctor Fell?’ asked 
quis, with a bewl dered stare, 

A snoutot laughter greeted his question, 

“Look here Sublime Ignorance,"’ said 
the dragoon with a wearied smile, “you are 
too yood for this world. Such a complete 
lack of brains and ordinary intelligence 
are uilerly wasted on this 


the mar- 


sublunary 
aphere. 

“Ob, bother!’ grunted the marquis, “1 
never beard of a Doctor Fell, how should 
1. Kut what's the matter with Ambrose?” 

“] don't know,” 
thoughtfully, 


said Lord Chichester, 
“LT think it's that smile ot 
bis, (bat superior sipile which takes you 
long to Kick bin; or is itthe way in which 
he cooked just over the top of ‘your head 
the: ?”’ 

“Or is it because Miss (irabam is such a 
special frend of his that be can take her 
away from all the rest of us put logether?”’ 
murmured the captain, 

‘Ob, tere ls nothing on there,’ 
Lord Chichester. “My wife—and she 
ought to know, don’t you know—stoutly 


denies it. 


said 


1 didn’t say there was anytbir et 


ere Was al W j n 


ent reason ra f us ” 


1, Uharile, WhO are out of the 
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“You don't bate Blair?” said Chichester 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, there is nothing between bim and 
her; now, at any rate, and if there were we 
shouldn't hate bim.”’ 

“Fancy batiog old Blair!” exclaimed the 
Inarquis, 

Tiere wasa gentile smile of assent at the 
exclamation. 

“Best fellow alive!’ said Chichester. 
“Poor old chappie; be's dreadfully down 
op bis luck just at present.” 

“Ob, bell come to time all right,” broke 
in the dragoon, ‘You never find Blair 
knocked under tor long. He'll come up 
smiliog presently. Always falls on bis 
legs, thank goodness, By the way,” he 
said, more thoughtfully than was his wont, 
“it's rather rum how be and that fellow 
Awibrose get on #0 well together.” 

“Oh, Blar could get on with anyone— 
Old Nick biusell,”’ exclaimed Chionester, 
and amidst the general laugh the group 
melted and passed on with the crowd, 

Miss Violet Graham rode on in silence 
for # moment or two, than she said in an 
undertone: 

“Have you seen bim? Where is he?’ 

Austin Ambrose cast a cold glance otf 
warning towards tne others, and with a 
little gosture of impationce Violet answered 
it. 

“You are right. 
your” 

“Thanks,’’ he said aloud, “I will leave 
you now,’’ be added, as they reached the 
yates; “L will be around as s00n as | have 
put the borwe in.’ 

Violet Graham noided and immediately 
joined in the conversation with the people 
near her, and with ber usual vivacity ex- 
changed grectings and rapid exclamations 
with the people who rode or drove by, It 
seemed a8 if she kpew and was known otf 
everybody. 

But presently she pulled up, 

“Weil, girls, 1’ tired out. It really is 
too hot for any more of it Any ot you 
come home to tea with me?r’’ 

They knew by the way the invitation 
was given that they were not wanted, and 
ot course declined, and Miss Graham, turn- 
ing her borse, rode pretty smartly, hot as 
it was, towards the gate, 

In «few tinutes she was in 
in Park Lane, 

It was one of the largest houses is tbe 
lane, and the appolutments were of a 
magnificence suitable to the richest lady 
in London, 

Tue ball she eatsred,thouzh not so large 
as those in country mansions, was superbly 
decorated and jined with choice exotics, 

Statuary, a8 white as the driven snow, 
gleatmed agalust the mosaic walis, P.ush 
bad given place to Indian muslin for the 
summer months, and the white place looked 
like an Oriental or a Grecian dream. 

“Ll an outtloeveryone but Mr, A inbrose,’’ 
she said to the footman whe attended her, 
and passing by the drawing room she as- 
cended the stairs and entered a really beau- 
tiful apartwent which, as she reserved it 
for herself, might be called her boudoir, 

Sheshul thedoor and dropped on a couch, 
flinging ber baton the table and teverishly 
tugging at her gauntlets, 


Come into tea, will 


her house 


Phen she rose, and began pacing the 
roou. All the time she looked as anxious 
asa woman could look, 

A wise providence tor an inscrutable rea- 
son has decreed that no mortal should be 
coutented, 


liere was & Woman, young, fascinating, 
if not beautiful-— possessed of an enormous 
fortune, a host of friends, a legion of ad- 
mirers—a hundred men who would bave 
been wiadly delighted to marry her on tie 
morrow and yet Bue was not happy. It 
would be funny if it were not 80 painful, 

Discontent and dissatisfaction is the lot 
of all of us, from the begyar in the gutter 
tothe king upon bis throne, 

Presently the door opened and a servant 
announced Mr. Aubross,’’ 

“Bring some tea,’’ she said, “and show 
Mr. Auibrose in.,’ 

He in, cool, self-possessed, and 
bringlpg with hia, as it seemed, a breath 
ot cold air, 

Just glancing at her, he put down bis bat 
and whi), and seating bimself in one of the 
delighttuily easy chairs, leaut back and 
looked at her fron under his lids, 

It Was a pecuilar look, critical, analytical 
—it was the look a surgeon bends on a pa- 


came 











tient who is a curious, and perbaps a diffi- 


} Cull case, 


“Well? she said, sinking into a cbair, 


and fdgeting with the handle of her 
whit 

tmiar: entered with the tea-tray, 
a .us Au wee nstead of 


answering 


NO sugar in mine, please.’ 


She poured him out a cup with 





nO too 





caretully concealed impatience, and as be 
rose and fetcbed it, taking it leisurely back 
to bis chair, she beat a tattoo on the ground 
with ber small feet. 

“How tiresomeiy slow you can be when 
you like,”’ she said. ‘1 believe you do it 
to—to exasperate ine.” 

“Why svould | exasperate you?’’ he re- 
sponded calmly, coolly. “Are you angry 
witb me because | would pot speak betore 
the women Wh» were with usin the park 
or belore the # rvant here; itis a question 
which of them would chatter most.” 

“Ob, you are right, of course. You al- 
ways are,” sbe said. “Tuat makes it 80 
annoying. But there are no women Or ser- 
vants bere now, and you can speak freely, 
and—aud at once. Did you see Lord 
Blair?” 

‘| bad just left him when | met you,’’ he 
apnawered. 

“Well?” she said, and her eyes sought 
his face eagerly, impatiently, ‘Where has 
he been?’’ 

“To Leyton Court,” be replied. 

“To the eari’s’” she said. “I thought 
s0.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ he said slowly; ‘‘he has been to 
the earl.” 

“Well, has he done anything for him ?” 

‘*No; nothing.”’ 

A look of relief shone in her eyes. 

“1 am glad, glad!’ she murinured, 

‘tHe offered to lend him—or give bim— 
tbe money he wanted, but Blair retused 
it”? 

‘He refused? That was like bim!’’ she 
said, with a touch of pride and satisfaction. 
“Yes, that was just like him. They quar- 
relled, of course?”’ 

“Ob, yes, they quarrelled!” assented 
Austin Ambrose quietly. **There are the ma- 
terials fora quarrel, It seemsthat, finding 
the journey tedious, Blair enlivened it by 
tighting with one of the rustics.”’ 

She siniled, and a strange look came into 
her eyes. 

“Yes, that is Blair all over! And the ear) 
heard of it. 


“Yes, he said, slowly; “he heard of it 
and us thecombat took place just outside 
the Court gates, he was not altogether 
pleased. Blair’s account is amusing.” 

“He shal! tell me! He shali tell me!’’ 
she said, looking iuto vacancy, her cheeks 
mantling, ber eyes glowing. ‘‘i—I have 
seen bindight——”’ 

‘| daresay be will gratify any desire you 
bave in that direction, He is al ways ready 
to tight, aad on the smallest provucation,”’ 
replied Austin Ambose with icy coldness, 

“No! she said. ‘He is not. He is not 
easily provoked, but when he is—but what 
does it matter? We don’t want to waste 
lime by quarrelling about him, I want to 
bear all—all that occurred!” 

“I came to tell you,” he said slowly. 
“The earl, notwithstanding bis anger at 
the brawl outside the Court gates, oflered 
to lend Blair tue money to help him out ot 
his difficulty, and Blair refused!”’ 

“And—and Kettoo must go?” she said 
in a tone of satisfaction, 

“Ketton must go the way of the rest,” he 
assented. 

Sbe nodded her sual! eyes shining bright- 
ly—too brightly. 

«Ketton gone; there is not much left to 
fall back upon, is there?’ 

“No, not much.” he replied, 

“And—and he will not pull up; will not 
retrench? You will prevent that?’ and 
she looked at him anxiously, 

He did not reply, but his silence was sig- 
nificant enough. 

“And he thinks you his best triend, his 
Fides Acbates! Poor Blair!’ and she 
laughed, “All bis money gone and his es- 
tates; Ketton is the last! Yes, he cannot 
keep the pace much longer. He will be— 
what do men call it?—‘stone broke,’ and 
then—and then!’’ 

She drew a long breath, and ber lips 
closed and opened. 

“And then he will come to me! He must 
come!” sbe exclaimed, ber hand trem- 
bling. “tle will come back to me, and 
——"’ then she stopped suddenly, arrested 
by a look in his secretive eyes. “Is there 
anything else? Have you told me ali?” 


He was silent a moment, and she accosted 
bim with an exclamation of impatient im- 
petuosity. 

“What else is there?’ Why do you sit 
there silent, if there is anything else to tell? 
Do you remember our bargain?” 

“Yes, | remember it,’”’ he said, after a 
moment’s pause, during which he looged, 
not at her, but just over her head, in the 
manpbér which Captain Fioyd found so ob- 


nable. “It is notso0 long ago that I 
~ forget it. It was made in this 
room i had the presumption to offer you 

| my— 


“Never mind that!’’ she broke in, but as 


ee 








ifshe had not spoken he went on in bis 
cold, im passive manner: 

“| bad the presuinption to offer you my 
hand, to beg yours! I was fool enough to 
imagine that your s niles and your sweet 
words were intended to signify that such 
an offer would not meet with a refusal. it 
wasa mistake! I had forgotten that | was 
poor, and that you were rich. You recalled 
me to my senses by a laugh, which I hear 
stili——’’ 

“W bat is the use——” she tried to break 
in with, but he went on: 

‘‘Most men, I believe, placed in a like 
position, that of a rejected suitor, implore 
the lady who refuses \bem her love to grant 
them her triendsbip. I did so, But while 
most men mean nothing by it, I meant a 
great deal. If 1 could not have you tor 
myself, | was ready lo serve you as a grand 
vizier serves bis sultan, or a slave his mas- 
ter. You accepted my offer. It was not | 
you wanted, but another man, that man 
was Blair Leytou.’’ 

“You put it plainly!’ she murmured, 
biting ber lip. 

He looked over her head. 

“Yos, Truth is natural always,’’ he said, 
‘“*] undertook to help you to gain bim, ask- 
ing for no detinite reward, but trusting to 
your generosity.” 

‘“‘You shall ask for what you like, 
grant it,’’ she said; ‘you know that,”’ 

“Yes,’’ he said, I know that,’”’ but bis re- 
sponse was uttered with a significance 
which she did not appreciate. “You and 
he were engaged, and the engagement is 
broken off; it is my task to see that it is re. 
newed. I am engaged in that task now, 
Between us, it is under-tood, there should 
be no concealment. Concealments would 
be fatal. You ask meto tell you all con- 
cerning this visit of Blair to the Court, IL 
intend doing so. There is not much difli- 
culty, for 1 bave just leit Bair, who has 
found out his heart alter bis tashion.”’ 

‘‘Histeart! About what?” she demand- 
ed, taking up her tea-cup., 

“About a girl he met there,’’ he replied, 
quietly and coldly. 

The !ragile and priceless piece of porce- 
lain tell, crushed by her fingers, 

He rose courteously and picked up the 
fragments. 

“it will spoil the set,’ he remarked 
ooolly. 

“Girl—girl! What girl?” shedemanded. 

She was white to tue lips, and her grey 
eyes seemed to have grown dark, almost 
black. 

“A girl whom he tound staying in the 
house,” he rejoined with a cool ease that 
maddened her. “I can describe ter, tor 
Blair was minute to weariness, She is tall, 
gracetul, has auburn hair, large and expres- 
sive eyes, asmall mouth, aciear musical 
voice, an angelic smile——” 

She put up her band. 

‘Are—are you saying all this to play 
with me?” she said, and her voice was a'- 
most hoarse, 

He raised his brows and looked 
her head with an air of surprise. 

“No! They are his own words,”’ he said. 

“and—and you think he is in’’—she 
paused; something seemed to stop her ut- 
terance for a moment—‘he isin love with 
this girl?’’ 

He sat silent for a moment. 

‘It he is to be believed, he is most cer- 
tainly,” he responded coldly; “very much 
in love—head over heels! He raved avout 
her for nearly an hour by the clock; I 
timed him.”’ 

She sprang to her feet and moved to and 
fro, ber tiny band clenching the riding 
whip until the nails ran into her soft, pink 
palm. Then she stopped suddenly and 
looked at him, 

“And this—this girl?’’ she said. 
is she?” 

“The daughter—no, to be exact, the 
granddaughter of the earl’s housekeeper,” 
he said slowly, as if he enjoyed it. 

She panted and drew her breath heavily. 

“A servant!” she exclaimed; and she 
laughed, a cruel, unwomanly laugh. 

“By no means,’’ be said. “She is, ac- 
cording to Blair, and he 1s a fair judge, 4 
lady. She is an artist, and is copying the 
pictures in the Court gallery.” 

Her tace grew white and anxious again. 

“W hat—what is ber name?’ she asked; 
and her voice was almost hoarse. 

He took an ivory tablet from his pocket 
and consuited it. 


I will 


above 


“Who 


“Her name is Margaret—a pretty name; 
reminds one of Faust, doesn’t it?— Marga- 
ret Hale.”’ 


“Margaret Hale,’’ she repeated slowly; 


then she came and stood in front of 
ber grey eyes bard as steel, ber lips drawn 
across her white, even teeth. “And he— 


you say—be is in love with ber?’ 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘“‘He says so,”’ he said coldly. 
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“vanc—erd be tyeeks of marrying ber?” 

“apparently it isthe one and absorbing 
desire of his lite,’’ he responded in exactly 
the same manner, 

She opened her lips as if about to speak 
again, then sank On toacouch in ailence, 

He rose. 

“J"ll go,” he said. 

“Wail” sbe said, and she stretched out 
ber band with the whip init. ‘Austin, 
this—this must be stopped, prevented——’’ 
she spoke with a panting breathlessness, 
“You-- you understand. It must be pre- 
vented at all costs, utany risks! You will 
doit! Promise me! Remember our bar- 
gain! Ask what you please, I will grant 
it! Halt—every penny | possess—any- 
thing! You will prevent it!’ 

He stood looking at her witbout an atom 
of expression in his clean-cut face, which 
might bave been a marble mask, 

“I understand,’ he said, after a pause. 
“Atany cost? You will not upbraid, re- 
proach me in tbe future, whatever may 
happen?”’ ‘ 

“No, I sball not! At any cost!’’ she re- 
peated, meeiing bis cold glance, 

Hie stood regarding the wall above her 
head tor a moment, then, without a word, 
went out and lett Ler, 

Slowly, impassively be paced down the 
stairs, his eyes tixed on the open doorway 
and the street beyond, but, reaching the 
hail, which bappened to be empty, he 
paused, and witb his foot on the dvuorstep, 
he turned round and smiled, 

Ii wasa@ peculiar smile and difficult to 
analyze, but supposing a man bad caught a 
wild animal in «trap and bad left it bard 
and fast, to be killed at his leisure, that 
man might sSinile as Austin Ambrose 
siniled as he looked round thie hail of Vio- 
let Grabaim’s house in Park Lane, 





CHAPTER VIII, 
AKRGARET bad never been in love 
\| it anyoue had asked her why not, she 
4I% would bave said that she was ko busy 
and hadn't time, 

Young men bad admired ber, and some 
lew, the artists whom she met now and 
again, bad tallen in love with her, but no 
Ove had ever sp Ken of the great mystery 
to Ler, for (here was something about Mar- 
garet, withall her wildness, and indescri- 
able maiden diguilty which kept men si- 
lent. 

Lord Blair bad been the first to speak to 
ber in toues bintirg at passion, apo it is 
litthe wonder that tis words clung to her 
and utterly réfus;d to be disuiissed from 
her wind though 8.6 tried bard and earn- 
esily lo forget luet;, 6veu endeavored to 
laugh at them as tue wild words of a wild 
youbg man who would probably forget 
that be bad ever sp ken then, and, lorget 
ber, too, ap hour ur two alter he Lad got to 
Loudon. 

But she could not. She said not a word 
ot what bad occured to old Mrs, liale, for 
she fell that sue could not have borpe the 
flow of talk, and comment, and rebuke 
which the oid lady would pour out It 
wou.d have been better if sie had spoken 
aud told ber all; a thing divided becomes 
halvod, a thing Gweit upon grows and gots 
ma,.0D fied. 

Mar,garet brooded over the wild words 
Lord Blair bad said until every sentence 
Was engraved on her wind; 6ven tue ex- 
pression of his face as he stood beture her, 
defiant as a Greek god got impressed upou 
ber mewory so that she could cali it up 
when she pieased, and, indeed, it rose be- 
fore her when sbe did not even wish it. 

“This is absurd, and—aud nonsensical!" 
she exclaimed on the second day afier his 
departure, when she awoke to the fact 
that she had been sitting, brush in band, 
Staring before her and reca ling Lord 
Biair’s bandsome and dare-devil eyes as 
they looked into hers. “I am behaving 
like a foolish, sentimental idiot!’ she told 
herself, dabbing some6 color on her canvas 
Wilh angry sell-reproach, ‘Whaton earth 
cau it matter to me what such @ person as 
Viscount Leyton saidto me? I shall never 
seo bius again, and be has probably forgot- 
teu, by Lbis time, tbat Sucu & person as my- 
self exists! 1 am ao idio. not to be able to 
forget him as @a-ily. tie behaved like a 
Savage tothe very last, and 1 would not 
speak (0 bit again if—il we were cast alone 
upon @ desert isiand!’’ 

Then she went on painting vigorously, 
determined that noi bing sbould induce ber 
to give anotber thougiit to him, 

But belo'eé tall an our had passed she 
found hersell staring down the gallery, the 
Guido quite forgotten, and Lord Blair’s 

She sprabg 6rieet Wilh an exclama 

ar ya 6,and vegan bund g her 
painting Maleriais together, and wasin the 
midet of clearing up, when she heard a 
slep behind her, and saw the earl. 





It was near the dinner hour, and be was 
in evening dress, for, though he dined 
alone, he always assumed thé regulation 
attire; and, Margaret, as she looked at him, 
could not hely noticing the vague likeness 
between him and Lord Blair. 

**Do 1 disturb you?”’ he said, in his low, 
grave voice; and he paused with the cour- 
tesy for which he was famous, 

“No, my lord, | bave just finished for 
to-day,’ said Margaret, rather sbyly, for 
she felt his greatness, which spoke in the 
tone of his voice, and proclaimed itself 
even in his gait, and the way he held bim- 
self, 

With a slight inclination of his head he 
caine and stood before the canvas. 

A slight expression of surprise came 
over his face, 

“You bave made an excellent copy,’’ be 
said. ‘I think you are capabie of bigher 
work—origipal work,’’ 

Margaret's face flushed with pleasure, 
but sbe said nothing. It was not for so 
bumble an individual as ber to bandy com- 
pliments with so great a personage as the 
Ear! of Ferrers, 

‘-You have worked hard,”’ he said, look- 
ing at her; ‘‘not too bard, I hope?’’ 

Now Margaret bad grown ratber pale 
during these last two days, Jt had been 
one of the results of Lord Blatr’s passionate 
words. She did not sleep much at night, 
and what with this dwelling upon the 
scene that had passed between them, the 
roses which Mrs. Ha'e wished to see had 
vanished from her face. 

“You are looking tired and pale,’’ said 
the eurl in a gravely kind fashion. 

“I am quite well, my lord,’ she said, 
standing with lowered lids under the pierc- 
ing dark gray eyes. 

“Yes, it is a very good copy,’’ he said, 
returning to the picture, “1 should have 
paid you a visit before; I bave not lost my 
intere t in art, but I have been engaged 
and indisposed,. I have had my nephew 
with me,” be continued, more to bitmsel! 
than to her—“Lord Leyton ’”’ He sighed. 
‘“*You may not have seen bim?” 

“] have s en him, my lord,’’ said Marga- 
ret, and forthe lite of her sbe could not 
he!p tbe tell-tale Hush rising to ber tace, 

His eyes rested on hers, and seemed to 
sink to the innermost depths of her soul. 

“Have you spoken to bim?’’ he asked, 
ntangrily, butin the tones a judge might 
use, 

“{ have spoken to him, my lord,’ she 
said. 

Tue earl’s face grew stern, and he stood 
perfectly motionless, with his eyes fixed 
on her tace. 

“{ am sorry for that.’’ 

“Sorry, my lord?’’ she taliered. 

‘‘}am sorry, he repeaied. “My nephew, 
Lord L«yton is a wicked and unprincipled 
young tnan. He is nottit ” 

“Ob, ny Jord!” said Margaret, “all her 
womanly chivalry rising on bchalt of the 
absent. 

Tue earl looked at her, his eyea dark and 
severe, 

“He is not fit to hold converse with such 
as you.”’ Then the look of gri¢t and sur- 
prise seemed to reca!! Lim to bimselt. “No 
inatter. He has gone. It isnot likely that 
you will see him egain——” 

‘No, my lord,’ assented Margaret with 
simple dignity. 

‘*‘Let us say no more about him. He bas 
nearly broken my heart; be isthe one thorn 
in my side,” he wenton, notwithstanding 
that he had said no more should be spoken 
of the wicked youngman, ‘He isaspend- 
thrift and a gambler, and " he stopped 
suddenly. “It your work isdone, permit 
me to walk with you on the terrace, the 
air is cool and inviting.” 

“I have finished for to-day, my lord,’’ 
she said. 

He wentto the window and opened it. 
wide for ber, and held it open until she 
had passed out. 

It was only to Lord Blair that he was 
rough and fierce, 

“Jt is a lovely evening,” he said, looking 
out upon tue far stretching lawns, 

Maryaret stood beside bim in gilence. 

‘““W bat will you do with your Guido wnen 
you have finisbed it, Miss Hale?” he said, 
alter a moment or two, 

Margaret laughed softly. 

“J don’t know my lord,’’ she said at 
last. 

“If you will sell it, I would buy it,” he 
said. 

Margaret flushed with gratification. 

“] do not koow its worth, but I will van- 
ture to offer you Olly pounds, 








‘That's a great deal tow much, my lord 
she said decidedly 
I think not,’”’ be responded so q 
-bat she could say nothing else beyond 
“Tiank you, my lord 
‘You shail paint another picture tor me,’ 
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he say; “not a copy this time. Choose some 
small piece of woodland scenery and paint 
it for me, it you will, Miss Hale,” he added 
aller a pause, 

‘‘l will, my lord,” said Margaret grate- 
fully. 

Her simple response seemed to please 
him, and he looked at her thoughtfully, 
and with a sad regret. ‘‘Why bad Heaven 
not blessed him with a daughter like to 
this beautiful girl?’ was passing through 
bis mind, ; 

Then he said suddenly: 

“You have no parents, Miss Hale?’ 

“No, my lord,’’ said Margaret sadly. 

“And you rely upon your own etlorts?’’ 
he said gently. 

“Yes,” replied Margaret, “I depend en- 
tirely upou my painting, Lord Ferrers,” 

“Itis not an ignoble dependence,”’ skid 
the stately old man. “You are happy in 
being able to rely upon yourself. Aud 
you delight in your work?”’ 

“Tam onder of it than anything else, 
my lord,’’ said Margaret with a smile, 

The earl paced towards the broad steps 
that led trom tbe terrace to the gardens, 
and Margaret, feeling that she inust not go 
until she was dismissed, walked by his 
side, 

It was a lovely evening, and presently 
she git less atcaid of the great earl, and be- 
gan te talk of the colors of the trees, the 
forms of the clouds, even a little of herown 
life in London, 

Tue old men listened, leading her on and 
encouraging her with all the tact and art 
for which be was famous, aud presentiy 
Margaret f und bersell laughing, as if the 
man she were walking with were anobody 
and not the most Houorable the Earl of 
Ferrers. 

Ataturn in the path he stopped short, 

“IT must leave you now,” be said, 'Good- 
bye! Perhaps, some day, you will be kind 
enough toyive me your company in an- 
o her stroll, You will not forget the plv- 
ture?’ 

“Ob, no, my lord,’’ said Margaret drop- 
ping a curlsey, 

The earl paced slowly to his own apart- 
me: ts, and entering the library, sat down 
ve'c re the uvreat, carved writing -table, 

For baifan hour be sat musiog. 

‘So young, 40 innecent, 60 muuch at the 
mercy ot tue cold cruel world, Depends 
upon bLerart! Poor child, @ frail depend 
enc ! Why should | now I am rich be- 
yond ca culation, as they tell me Why 
should I not do one act of coumon kind- 
ness, and make my money of some use to 
one deserving O11? Hith. rto it bas passed 
through Biairc’s hands to biack-legs aud 
scoundrels”? 

Hie drew the paper towards bim and took 
up & pen with au air ot resolution and 
wrote a note to Messra, Tyler and Driver, 
the family solicitors, as fuilows; 


“Gentlemen: add «a codicil to my will 
bi queathing five thousand pounds to Mar. 
garet Hale, the granddaughtor of Mrs, 
Hale, who actly as tue Court housekeeper, 

Yours very truly, 
I KKRERS.”’ 


It was on an itnportant letter for Marga- 
ret, but it bore upon her future to an ex- 
tent far greater than would be inferred 
even by the yift of so large a sum Of money, 

[10 BE CONTINUED. |] 
— — 

IN AN UNCHANGING LAND.—In Portu- 
gala tmian may look about bitin and almost 
forget how the world has grown older and 
saider. lHlere he will see the plougbiman 
andthe carter guiding oxen in #izs and 
Siape such as tho ancient Romans bred, 
yoked to such primiuve plows or carts as 
we still can s66 on Koman and Greek 
coins, Their rules and methods of tillage 
are the same sitople and often foolish ones 
as the ancients lollowed; the old heathen 
superstitions still mingle with the new re- 
liyion; the poughman and wagoner and 
reaper, the sheplerd in his goat’s-skin coat, 
and the maiden with her distaff, might all 
take their places in some such rural proces- 
sion a’ W6 4-6 aculptured on a Koman has 
relie! of the Augustan age. The very aspect 
it nature, the genial air, the vines and olive 
trees, the rocks, Valléys, running streams, 
the song ot birds, and murmuring of bees on 
thymy hills, aré all buch a8 the sweetest of 
all pastoral poets used 44 accom panlalments 
to his idyllic song of @ bappy rural litle, 
From justsuch craggy mountain slides over. 
looking the sea as Theocritus saag of, and 


benéa ist BUCH @ Lall 8LONG6-pP.D6 a4 16 

' describ #, does the Port ig ue 86 shepherd lad 
of to day rest to take his midday mea 
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aL | ¢ ( 48 irat Tens to the 

CO sea Dreez: and hear it in (he branches 


overhead, the very sweet whispering pine 





music, that the poet heard in Sicily twenty 
centuries ago 
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Bric-a- Brac, 
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SUPPER TIMK.—The ancient Britons did 
not get much toeat until supper.time, and 
the principle food was a thin cake or bread 
with chopped meator broth. The dishes 
were placed upop the table all at once, 
upon rushes and tresh grass in large plat- 
ters or trenchers, While the guests were 
eating, the host and hostess stood up and 
took no food till all the guests were satis- 
fled. 

Tuk Maarin.—Some old country tolks 
consider the magpie to be so imbued with 
wicked Sitanic” principles, that if a 
cross becut on a tree iu which the bird has 
bulit sbe will forsake her nest at once. One 
reason tor this bird’s bad reputation is “be- 
cause she would not go into the ark with 
Noab and his folk. She liked better to 
perch on the roof and jabber over the 
drowning world.”’ 

RATHER SMALL.—A Down-Kast me- 
chanic is making the a#rmallest possible 
specimen of an engine, It will be made 
from a silver balf dollar, Tue boiler will 
hold eigit drops of water, but with four 
drops the engine could be worked several 
ininutes, Wien tinisnved it is to be placed 
under a glass cas» three quartera of an 
inch in diameter and one inch and one- 
eighth in height. Some of the parts will 
be so fine and delicate that they cannot be 
made without the use of a magnifying 
glass. 

Tus Suivus —A foreign writer figures 
out trom official data that the number of 
Sinptths in Euglacd and Wales is $55 814 
and that “thereare tore Smiths in Bug. 
land and Wales than there #re people in 
Dublin—irdeed excluding London there 
aré only four townein the United Kingd) im 
namely: Birmingham, Glasgow; Liverpool 
and Manchester—coutaintr xk nore people 
than there are Smiths, while 26 out of 52 
counties outeol England and Wales, or one- 
ball, bave fewer people than the tonmortal 
bouse of Smiths has representatives,’’ 

THe *CKustand"™.—An old pame for 
ple was “crustar!,’”’ corrupted in course of 
time to custard. O14 being taked sotnatit 
had the har lnessotice orthe sbell of a fish 
farinaceous pasie was at an curly period 
called cruvt, from the Latinerustal inthe 
medieval ages ples olany kond might be 
call) d cus ards, bution the Eiizabethan ae 
the term seems to have been contived to 
truit pies and milk pudding pies, At that 
time apple ples were commonly called cus- 
tards, and apples good for ose in plow, ae, 
Whatare now tera ed “wool cooking ap- 
ples,” were sold a8 Custard (or Costard) ap 
ples 

ABLE TO THINK,.—Two incidents related 
by a London pa; or won to indicate 
thal aulma Ss are able to think and carry 
out @ plan. They occured in iodia, A 
rough terrier, when given &#b ne was sent 
to gat iton the grave led drive in front of 
the banyga ow. PTwooows had sought of- 
ten toenatch the meat frou the dog, but 
had always been deleated. Finally they 
discussed the toa ter in aneighboring tree; 
after which one of them New down and 
pecked at the dog’s tai’, end while he was 
attending tothia malter the other one Naw 
down and #4 zed (he bone. The same dog 
had « favorite seat, of which # visiting 
dog had trequently deprived It One day, 
the terrier having found hi«seat thus ocou- 
pied, How savagely Out o! doors, barking at 
a supposed enemy. As the intru jing dog 
rusued out to take part in the supposed 
fray the terrier hasene { back to take pos- 
sesKiONn Of his seal, 

From COMMON VLANTS.—A_ variety of 
useful colors and dyes tnay be obtained 
from very coummon plants growing in 
abundance almosteverywhere. The well 
known huckleberry or blueberry, when 
bolled down with an adotiion of @ little 
alurin and @ *0 Ullon Of copperas, will de 
velop anexoellont blue color; treated in 
the same manner wthak lution ofnmutgaile 
they produce acioar dark brownt ot, while 
with aluin, Verdigris, and sal ammoniac 
various shadesof red and purple can be 
obtained. The fruit of the elder, #0 tre 
quently used for coloring sp rics, will also 
produce # blue color when treated with 





slum. The privet bo 'ed in a solution of 
Balt, furnishes a serviceablie red, rhe 
seeries OF Lhe « nm burcing bush, when 


|} treate | wilh sal ation produce « besu- 
} tiful purple red bhe bark of the irrant 
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THE OUTCAST. 





BY 1. B. DIRRENGA, 





He stands againet (he market. house 
In rage aod dark uncleanliness, 
Aud all about bim beare the mark 
Of G1th aad hopeless wretcheaness, 


He etretenes forth @ longing arm 
In etm ulated shivering, 

And aske for simeto piping voice 
With shrill haviteal quivering. 


And as be stands, the very dregs 
O poverty’sbhumillry, 

hie’e giad to pick the crumbs that fall 
From tortunate genuliity. 


Btop-—do not pase him quickly by— 
Kut bearken to his history, 

With cheerful sime bie wants supply, 
Aod thus relleve bie misery, 


Use kindly tact and seet to fod 
For tie dlatress «a remedy, 

Nor let him etaod alone, withou& 
A tattered public enemy, 


Verchance some thoughts of days long gone 
Some memories fond around him cling, 
Though vow he bas no (riend, no home, 
No hope, ao Joy, noanythiog. 


Then crush him not, nor keep him down 
Atevery opportunity, 
For death will come full soon eaough 
To stop bie importunity, 
—_—-> - _ 


For Love or Duty. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HIS MONKY AND 
HIS LOVE,’ “DOLLY'S DISAPPOINT- 


MENT,’’ “RING OR PRINCE?” 


CHAPTER I. 
\V ELL, Edith, bere I am—all ready to 


listen and syuipathize,”? 
“Juliet! I did not expect you so 
soon. How glad Tau!’ 

“Tan half frozen,” says Juliet St. John, 
advancing to the fire, ‘They aay there bas 
not been such a bitter November for twenty 
years. | was akating with Howard and Jef! 
on the lake this morning.’”’ 

“Was Aubrey there?” inquires Miss 
Edith, 

“Partof the time. The boys wanted to 
tell binn that | bad changed my piane, and 
was going by the earlier train; but Howard 
bad promised to drive me to the station; 
and they are #o full of nonsense when 
Aubrey isthere that there is no getting 
anything serious out of them, And | 
theught that very likely, among them 
all, we should lose the train. Besides 

” 


“You were afraid Aubrey would want 
you to accept his escort when he found you 
were coming alone, #0 you judiciously kept 
bim out of the wav,” finishes Edith, amii- 
jog « little disdainftully. ¢ 14 he as wuch in 
love as ever with you, Juliet?” 

“itis not iny fault,’ saysthe girl, with a 
quick warm fflusb, that dies away aliost as 
suddenly agit came, 

“On, of course not! You don’t ride and 
skate with him, and play billiards and 
lawn-tennisa, do you? Why, Juliet, you are 
alwaye tl gether.” 

“But T cannot help that, Edith, I ride 
and skate with uncle and the boys and If he 
Chooses to cone with us TL cannot prevent 
him, oan I?) How could I refuse to play a 
game of Uilliarusor lawn-tennis wit bic 
and bissistersand brothers? Why,l snould 
inake myself appear perfectly ridiculous, 
and uncle Howard would not like iteitiuer, 
He has a particulardisiike to family quar- 
relaor unpleasantnesses,”” 

“Doesn't he really want you to marry 
Aubrey?” 

“Ob, nol He has atrong objections to 
_ between cousins; and so have 


“Nonsense!” laughs Edith. ‘You would 
not care whether Aubrey were your oousin 
ora South Sea Islander, if you loved hiu, 
You are a lucky girl, Juliet—a very lucky 
girl—to bave uncle Howard on your side, 
Now bere is wy father, careless of ny feel- 
loge and of everybody else's, forcing wie 
Into uiarriage with a cousin!” 

“Is he your cousin, Kuith? I did not know 
that. He ia not mine, is her’ 

“No; be belongs to mother's famtly, and 
ia no relavion of yours. Indeed, he is OnLy & 
very distant cousin of ny own.” : 

“Well, you say it doesn't matter——" 

“But Ll bate him, Juliet.” 

“Then | wouldn't marry him for all the 
fathers in the kingdow!" 

“My father is not like other fathers,” re- 
turns Etito impressively, “When most 
Kirl@ Waot to getanything out of their fa- 
thera they nave merely to ‘ask prettily,’ as 
they tell the oulidren, Mineis not to be 
moved by pretty speeches any more than 
ugly ones Mine i@ @ martinet—a tyrant 


“Suppose you tel! meall the story, Edith 
instead of calling uncle Philip names,”’ in- 
terrupie the other, taking a cup of tea from 
her cousin's band, 

“Well, the object of the proposed mar. 
— is to join the two estates of Tenhbam 
and Compton Cheney. Tenham belongs to 
a rélation of ours who has been traveling 
abroad ever aince he came of age, and has | 
just come back, declaring hie tutention f 
eetliing down—if he can. He and f 
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chance to adjoin one another, Juliet? Fa- 
ther waa not very well off, in spite of bis 
being tbe eideat son, He came into Comp- 
ton Cheney when he married mother, you 
know, and he never quite liked owing the 
greater partof Lis wealth to her; and now 
he declares this will be the very thing. 
Ob, if 1 only bad a brother! Father 
wouldn't bein such a burry if be bad a son 
to inberit the estate! You area lucky gir:, 
Juliet, to bave no landed property of your 
own. You will be allowed marry whom 
you like, for your little bit of money is of 
no im portance,”’ 

“And what does the cousin say to this ar- 
rangement?” Juliet asks, 

‘On, he bas quite made up bis mind to It; 
in fact, 1 don't know whether it was with 
him or fatber it first originated!’’ 

“And does be know you don’t want to 
marry bim?”’ 

“On, yes, | believe so! Father was in 
such a rage when I said I bated him, and 
eouldn’t warry biu, that he put on bis bat, 
and dashed across the grounds, I know he 
inust have gone to Tenhbaim by the bridle 
path; and he ja sure to have told bim 
everything—lather isn’t good at keeping 
secrets, you know, especially when he is 
angry. Besides, when iny cousin comes to 
the house, I never speak to him when I 
ean possibly avoid it; and when be aska ine 
tw ride or walk | always deciine. He must 
know that I hate hliuw—even if father bas 
not told bim,’’ 

“But doesn’t uncle Philip insist upon 
your being civil to bim?” 

“No; be doesn’t seem to care how I treat 
bim now; but beis quite determined IJ sball 
inarry himinthe end, He told me the 
otner day that [ might flout him asI would 

it would make no difference to either 
of themn—I should be the wife of Sir 
Evelyn Lovelsce before six months were 
over.” 

“Is he like his name—gentie, roman- 
tic?’’ 

“Oh, no, no, Juliet! Hard, stern, fierce- 
looking, with flashing black eyes that make 
one quail, and awill as inflexible as fa- 
ther’s. ‘Tuey are notalike in person, but 
in charactor they might be father and son, 
or—or twin-brothers; he’s too old to be fa- 
ther’s son,” 

“W hy—how old?” 

“Nearer forty than thirty, I should say. 
Such a contrast to—Randal,” finishes KJdith 
mourntully, with a regretful glance at the 
ring on ber finger. 

“And is he sorry because you don’t like 
him, EF iiihe”’ 

“No, nota bit. He is as cool and unoon- 
cerned as if 1 were a block of wood, He 
doesn't care 80 long us he gets Compton 
Cheney.” 

“But he would like you to ride and walk 
with him, you say?”’ 

“A mere matter of form, my dear, He 
doesn’t want ine to go; he would far ratber 
ride with father, or go shooting—or any- 
thing else, in tact. He does not affect 
girls; he thinks ladies’ society all a 
bore,”’ 

‘But isn’t he-—isn’t he in love with you, 
then?’’ 

“Not he; he doesn't know how to be in 
love—itisn'tin him, and I should only 
bale bliin the more if it were!” 

“Oul Then it 14 a good thing he is 
not.” 

“Tt isn'ta good thing that] have to marry 
him, Juliet”? 

“You needn't if you don’t want to do 
ao," 

“How am I to help myself?’’ 

“How are you to help yourself?’ ex- 
Claims Juliet loftily. “Why, say you 
won't, of course, Noone should force me 
into marrying aman IT bated. No one can 
foree vou, Edith, if you are firm in your 
refusal," 

“Hat Lean’t be firm,” answers the other, 
half erying. “I never could be, Julet 
Father always says lam like my mother 
in that, if In notuing else, And poor Ran 
dal ” 

Soe begina tocry in good earnest wher 
she reaches (his point, 

“Batif LT stand by you, Edith, and help 
you—”’ 

“You can’t help me, Juliet. When fa- 
ther storms at ine, and Sir Evelyn frowns, 
aud looks as black a# a thunder-oloud, my 
ovurage all Ooges Out at my finger-ends, as 
the saying ts.”’ 

“Why, FE iith,” says the other, unable to 
keep from laughing, ‘it is Just like a story 
of the old thies—a siern father and a de- 
termined lover uniting their two wills to 
overooine the feeble resistance of a defence- 
leas maiden,” 

“I's all very well to laugh, Juliet; but, 
if you were in my place, you wouldn't be 
quite #0 Inerry Over it.’’ 

“No; I should go straight up to the pair 
of thew, and tell them I couldn’t and 
shouldn’tand wouldn't marry your Sir 
Evelyn—not if they starved me and beat 
a and kept me shut up tn prison all my 

ife. 

‘1 believe father would do that—shut me 
up, { mean.” 

“Well, lot him, then. He would soon 
get tired when he found you did not 
yield.’”’ 

“But IT tell you Ishould yield—I should 
have to do 80; I couldn’t help myself,” an- 
sewers Edith dolefully. ‘And poor Randal 





Here she again subsides into fretful weep- 
Ing. 
“Why doesn’t Randal Blakey come for- 





ward and ask uncie for you, Editb?’’ 
“Because 1 won'tlet him, It would be 
ne use, and father would behave worse 


‘ 


father than ever, How can you think of such a 
are great friends already, and they have! tii; Juliet?’ You know father as we on 
been putting their heads together ‘. 

~ ' ’ > f piry ' ’ 
coct this b rrible pian of ining the twe it never struck me that he was such a 
piacea, ien't t unfortunate that they | terribiety rant.’ 








“No; because you are his niece—not bis 
daughter.”’ 

“Shall I speak to him for you, Edith? I 
am notafraid of tim or bis nephew—or 
whatever he is—either.”’ 

‘Oh, no, no, Juliet! Don’t, there's a dear! 
lf be knew what 1 wanted you bome for 
be would just send you straight back to 
Oax lands.’ 

“Then what is it you want me here 
for?” 

Juliet asks this question a little hesitat- 
ingly, looking straight into ber cousin’s 
face with her beautiful fearless blue 
ey ea. 

“Why, to talk to you, I always tell you 
everything, you know, and to see if you 
can’t find some way outof all this.” 

“But you say yourrelf, Edith, that I can- 
not help you, that you must do as they 
wish.” 

“ButI can’t—I can’t! Ob, Juliet, you 
must do something—you must think of 
something! On, I am the most miserable 
giri in the world to night, I do believe!” 

She drops back into the easy-obair armnidst 
a storm of tears, Her cousin kneels beside 
her. 

“Dear Edith, haven’t I always been your 
‘chum,’ as the boys say? Didn't I always 
take your part?) And I'm not going to dé 
sert you now! You sna'n’t be married to 
that man if Juliet St. John can prevent it.”’ 

“We shall bave the usual houseful at 
Christinas, I suppose,”’ goes on Edith dis- 
piritedly, ‘I shall look to you tor help, 
Juliet, in entertaining tuem all. I sha’n’t 
be equal to anything by myseif—and this 
miserable affair coming off in Marca,” 

‘*In March?”’ 

“Yea; they have actually fixed the date 
without consulting me, Ien’t it dreadfull!l’’ 

The two girls sit in silence for sometime, 
Edith leaning back in her chair, Juliet on 
the floor beside her, with one hand holding 
her cousin’s, and her biue eyes gazing at 
the fire, not sadly nor absently, bul with 
earnest thought in their depths—while ths 
roo'n grows darker and the firelight flickers 
upon the carpet and furniture, 

“1 have an idea,” says Juliet at last, rais- 
ing ber face to ber cousin’s; ‘but it seems 
such a mad scheme. Stiil it would be fun, 
though,’”’ she adds, with a daring little 
laugh. 

“i don’t care how mad it is, Juliet, if it 
will serve my purpose; and, as to the tun, 
you must be a clever girl to get any out of 
such a wretcned state of things.”’ 

“But it would be great, glorious fun,”’ re- 
joins Juliet, with sparkling eyes, ‘1 could 
never bave thought of such a thing mysell; 
I saw it acted once ata London theatre, 
Ob, it would be splendid, Euie, if we could 
only manage it!” 

“What is it? Make haste and tell me.’’ 

“Edith, wouldn’t you like to trick this 
man woo is in such 4 hurry to marry you 
against your will? Wouldn’t you like to 
lead bin as far as possible, and then give 
him the slip?” 

* Of course 1 should.” 

“So did that girlin the play. Let me tell 
you ali about it.’”’ 

A long whispered conversation follows, 
80 long that at last Juliet springs to her 
feet with an exclamation of xstonisbment 
asthe maid’s step is heard approaching, 
and the little cock on the mantelsheif 
chines out the half-hour in silvery 
tones, 

“Weshall be late for dinner, Edith, if 
you don’t inake baste. Well, you agree to 
what 1 have proposed?” 

“Facber wil be dreadfully angry when 
he finds itout; and, as for Sir Evelyn, I 
dare not think of hiin.”” 

‘*] will take it all upon myself, You will 
be beyond bis anger, you know.” 

“And you bad better keep out of his way 
as weil, Juliet! Really,between thein both, 
I don't Know whatever will become of you! 
Aren't you afraid?”’ 

“Ou, nol’? lauzbs Juliet merrily. “It 
wilt only be @ grand joke tor me—l shall 
be let off with a whole skin after they have 
expenied all their wrath upon my head; 
and you will be bappy, dear.’’ 

“It is very good of youto risk 80 much 
for me,’’ returns the other, with a touch 
of oompunction. “I don't kno#—” 

“Here 1 Presoott. My dear,we will con- 
sider the thing seitied.”’ 





CHAPTER II, 


ULIET ST. JOHN is in bigh spirits as 

sue dresses fur dinner that evening. 
e) All her girlisu vexations, real and 
iwaginary,are forgotten in this plot of hers, 
cono balf in syinpathy with ber cous. 
in’s hel piess distress, half in pure love of 
fun and frolic, 

The two cousins have to burry down at 
once, tor the second bell rings as Juliet 
pauses at Edith’s door to see if she is 
ready. 

Oid Colonel St. John is a most punctual 
nan, and expects everybody else to be as 
te in his or her habits as he is biw- 
sel . 

He glances adiniringly at his niece as she 
sits by herself at one side of the table, and 
then be looks to the head, where his 
daughter presides, as fair and calm as 
though such things as tears were unknown 
to her, 

Juliet is the orphan daughter of Colonel 
St. John’s seoond brother, who died three 
inonths after his wife, leaving their little 
daughter, then a mere child, in charge of 
his brother Philip, who has ever since been 
| the careful guardian of her and ber little 

property, which is just suffici-nt to keep 

ber in cornfort should she not marry. 
Undoubt dly, as far as perfe %t beauty 
goes, Edith carries off the paiim. : 
Her face might nave served Phidiae for 
| @ inodel; her large biue eyes are ha! f-veiled 
’ by snow-white lids, anu her shining hair 








crowns with its golden glory her smal! 
graceful head. 

But the emile in Jaliet’s fearless eyes,the 
witchery of the dimples whitch play about 
her pretty mouth, the audacity in the de. 
cided profile and chin, have long since won 
the heart of tne stern old man, and some 
of the St. John’s many relatives say that 
Poilip’s niece comes in for a larger share of 
his affection than Philir’s daughter, 

Certainly Juliet’s bigh spirits and almost 
boyish pluck are far more to his taste than 
Edith’s weakness and languor. 

They are not very long over dinner. The 
Colonel is not one to linger unnecessari! 
over anything, and the girls are too full 
of their new scheme to have much appe- 
tite, 

W hen they leave bim to his wine, instead 
of returning to the drawing-roo.n as usual, 
to sing over duets together or to gossip by 
the fire, they go straight up the broad atair- 
case totbe long dim gallery, where the 
pictured faces of bygone Lovelaces look 
down upon them from the walls, as if won- 
dering at the sigut of these modern in- 
truders, 

‘‘There—that’s the image of Sir Evelyn 

Lovelace,”’ says Edith, pausing before a 
nes and holding the lamp close up to 
t. 
Julist looks up, and sees the bold dark 
face of a man of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
clad inshining armor, and grasping his 
sword in one powerful mailed hand, while 
the other rests upon his hip. 

She gazes in silence for some minutes, 
taking in all the attributes of the proud in- 
flexible face, the haughty Roman profile, 
the dauntiess eyes, the stern brow—the 
very pose of the head seeming tu invite 
danyer and defy it. 

**You did not tell me he was handsome, 
Edith,’’ she says at last, 

**No; because { don’t think he is, You 
don’t call that nasty, cross-looking man 
handsome, I hope, Juliet?’ 

“I think he is. His features are—in their 
style—as perfect as your own,” 

“Well, if that is your taste, I don’t won- 
der that Aubrey has no chance,’’ laughs 
Eiith, who is in very good spirits to-night, 

Juliet returns to the study of the portrait, 
inwardly coiwparing ber cousin Aubrey’s 
fair face aud sprouting whiskers with this 
picture of tmanhood in the full pride of 
strength and beauty, 

“If your cousin is really like this portrait 
he must be a handsome man,” she says 
again. 

“It is exactly like bim; but I can’t think 
how you can admire it. Just think of Ran- 
dal’s beautiful eyes and dear little mous- 
tache, and then look at that!’ exclaims 
Edith. ‘Why, Randal is worth ten of bim. 
But you seem to have taken a fancy to the 
picture, Juliet. Suppose you were to fall 
in love with Sir Evelyn; it would make 
mnatters all straight then,” 

“No, it wouldn’t,’’ answers Juliet, laugh- 
ing, *‘for he wouldn’t fall in love with me. 
But I was not thinking about falling in 
love at all, Edie; I was just imagining how 
terribly angry such a man as that would 
be.’ 

Her eyes are atill fixed upon the portrait, 
and, seeing the effect that it was taking on 
her fearless spirit, Edith draws away from 
it, walking down the gallery with one arm 
round Juliet’s waist. 

‘Of course the real Sir Evelyn doesn’t 
look so terrible in ordinary modern dress,” 
She says Coaxingly. “It i+ that suit of ar- 
mor which gives the portrait such a fierce 
appearance, You won’t give up our pian, 
Juliet? It is so capital—and so clever of 
you to think of it! Indeed, I wouldn’t ask 
you to do it it I thought you would come to 
grief over it.”’ 

“IT will do it, Edith,’ answers the girl, 
suddenly tuprinting 4 kiss upon the other’s 
cheek. 

The next morning the two girls are up- 
stairs together, looking over some relics of 
tbeir childhood, when a clatter of horse's 
hoo‘s is heard below. 

“There he is!’ says Edith peeping out 
of the window. 

And Juliet, standing beside her, aad 
looking down upon tbe avenue ot beech- 
trees that leads up to the house, sees a man 
approaching—a nan Whose face is the ex- 
act counterpart of the face in the picture- 
gallery—mounted on a powerful and spir- 
ited black horse, which prances and chafes 
under the strong restraining hand, 

‘‘He looks like a knight of the middle 
ages,’’ she says, alinost fancying that she 
can see him in that same suit of armor, 
with a plume of featbers waving from his 
helmet, the same strong sword grasped in 
his right hand, with a shield in his left, 
going forth to do battle. “‘The Black 
Knignt’ himself!’ she continues, half-un- 
ay re 

“Tne Black Kuight’!”’ repeats Edith, 
laughing. “D>. you mean Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Juli: t? He was fair, you remem- 
ber, with yellow curling bair, and—well, 
your knight has curly hair, to be sure, but 
as to complexion, he might be a Red In- 
dian. Let us stay here until he has gone— 
oniess, indeed, he stops to luncheon,.”’ 

But in a very few minutes a servant 
comes with a curt message from the Col- 
onel, desiring their presence down-stairs. 

‘Oh, Editb,I wish we had notto go!” says 
Juliet, directly they are alone again. 

“So do I: but I don’t mind so much as I 
used to—now.” 

‘‘] dread meeting him!’’ continues Juliet, 
shivering. 

“Come, Juliet-—you are not going toturn 
coward? Come—it isn’t as if you had to go 
alone. Weshall be together.”’ 

And Edith drawsthe unwilling girl to 
the head of the staircase, 

**No; I will not be a coward,” she says at 
last resolutely,and then descends the stairs 
rapidly. 



























































They enter the dining-room together,and, 
after ashort greeting between Edith and 
the tall stalwart man who stanas near the 
door, Colonel! St. Jobn introduces him to 
bis pet niece, 

“Juliet, this is Sir Evelyn Lovelace, a 
kinsman anear neighbor of ours, My 
niece, Miss St. John, Lovelace, who makes 
ber home witb us, but who was absent on a 
visit to ber uncle when you and returned 
to Tenham.’’ 

Juiiet makes a profound curtsey; he bows 
stiffiv, and surveys ber with a brief cold 
scrutiny, turning away almost immedi- 
ately. 

The ordeal is over, and she breathes a 
sigh o! relief. 

She is allowed to stand aside froin the 
group then, and she does so, watching them 
with great interest while he makes a lew 
commonplace remarks to Edith, which she, 
after a glance at ber father’s stern ‘ace, an- 
ewers most civilly. 

“What a pity that Edith should turn from 
80 goodly a suitor!” thinks vullet. For one 
minute she takes her uncie’s partin blam- 
ing Edith as an unreasonable girl who has 
no wind of her own, but the next—when 
she notes the flashing eye and inflexible 
mouth, and hears the stern tones of his 
voice—hber heart softens towards her cousin 
while she makes up her mind alresh that, 
if it lies in her power to prevent it, Euith 
shall not be sacrificed to this wan. 

“It would be the death of ber,” she 
muses—‘'so weak and delicate as she 1s; 
anu I am much stronger; | can bear a great 
deal—almost anything, I expect—and, after 
all, vexing bim won’t be half 80 bad as 
vexing uocle Phil, who loves me, and bas 
been mv best friend ever since my father 
and mother died, Oh,I don’t like that part 
of it at all—I never thought of that when | 
planned it! But it must be done; and per- 
haps some day uncle will torgive me, 
hy he sees how happy she is with Ran- 

I.’ 

A week or two later Colonel St. Jobn is 
considerably startled by a request from 
young Kandal Biakey for the honor of Miss 
St. Jobno’s hand in marriage. 

“You wean wy niece, 1 suppose?’”’ says 
the oid soldier gruffly, well assured in his 
own wind that it is bis daughter who 1s the 
object of the young man’s affections, To 
his utter astovishinent, young Blakey sim- 
ply bows ip answer. 

"You mean Miss JulietSt. John? Well, 
l'in—— May | ask if you have spoken to 
her, Captain Blakey?” 

“She is perfectly aware that I am ad 
dressing vou on this sutject, sir, and tas 
signified her willingness, subject to your 
approval.” 

“Tne dickens she has!’’—with a keen 
dissatistied glance at the young tnan’s face, 
“Weill, I know that your family is unitn- 
peachable, and that your prospects are 
fairly satistactory; but, in fact, | was scarce- 
ly prepared for this. 1 would prefer to 
consult with my niece belore giving you 
an auswer.”’ 

“But, sir, she favors iny suit, she does 
indeed, if I may say 80 much,” pleads the 
young fellow, in a voice that sounds won- 
deriully earnest and truthtul in the Coi- 
onel’s ears; but he answers sternly in this 
vexation— 

“1 don’t know that you may, sir. Such 
avery young man as yourself should be 
siow to presume On a lady’s basty prefer- 
ence, |] repeat my answer—I will speak 
to my niece first, and let you know the re- 
sult.’’ 

“It all depends upon you now, Juliet,’’ 
says Edith, a few bours later, ‘Father 
does nut care about Randal, that is evident, 
though he can fiod nothing againsthim, | 
thought he would Object to our marriage 
inerely because he bad arranged anotiier 
meten for ine; but be is nearly «8 cispleased 
as he would have been i! Randal bad asked 
tor ine, instead of for you. You must ery 
and make a great fuss and say you can’t 
live without him.’ 

“Tam not going to tell any fibs,’’ rep ies 
Juliet, raising her bead proudly, as -he 
lesves the room to go to the library in 
obedience fo her uncle’s summons, 

Half an hour afterwards Juliet quietly 
re-enters the room, closes the door 
after her, and kneels down at her oousin’s 
side. 

“You see Iam alive, Edith,” she 
Dut she does not 8101/6 48 She speaks, 

“Well,what did be say?”’ inquires Edith, 
impatient to hear the story. 

“He said, ‘Juliet, 1 nave had that young 
fool ofa Biakey dancing here after you.’ 
Encouraging—wasn’t it?’’ 

“And what did you say?” asks Hidith 
breathlessly. 

‘Ou, L answered mevkly, 
uncie?’ and stood with my 
l could not look at him, 
now”? 

“Well?” 

“And bewent on—fYou don’t mean to 
tell me you want to throw youraeif away 
on that babs-faced boy?’”’ 

“Whatasbawe!l With that lovely mous 
tache; tool Wel?” 

“{ answered, ‘Not if it will dispiease you, 
uncle.’ -He looked very sharply at iis, 
and said, ‘What's in tue wind now, Juliet? 
You’ré not generally 60 subinissive.’ At 
that ny native liapudences Caine to my Ald, 
and | answered boidly, ‘Would you like it 
vatter it [told youthatI meant to throw 
inysell away upon bin, uncle Poll, whether 
it pleased you or not?’ ’ 

“Ob, Juliet!” 
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announcement that, if he did not let me 
tinarry Captain Blakey, 1 would live and 
die an old maid. 1 said, ‘Construe it into 
whatever best pieases you, uncle Phil,’ and 
went up end Kissed bim, because I felt so 
sorry; and—and—I had never loved him 
#0 Inuch as just then, when he was mis- 
understanding me so, He kissed ine back 
again, and told me I should marry whoin- 
soever I liked, as long as be was a decent 
fellow, and there was certaiuly nothing to 
object to in Randal Blakey. But the last 
words he said were, ‘[t's a puzzle to me 


how ever the fellow haa got round 
you.’ He is vexed, Edith—very much 
vexed!”’ 


“Never mind,dear; it won't be for long,"’ 
returns the other consolingly, trying to 
raise her cousin’s dejected spirite. ‘You 
have a wonderiu!l way with father, Juiiet; 
I ameure | -— to be jealous, but I am 
now’—with a light kiss upon the girl's 
thoughtful brow. 

“One thing I would have you think of,” 
continues Juliet, after a long silence—‘‘if 
uncié is 80 angry and disappointed at the 
very idea of my marriage with Randal,how 
much more so will he be when he discovers 
thetruth! I don'task you to marry Sir 
Evelyn, Edith, for | do not believe he 
could ever make you or any girl happy; 
but couldn't you give up Randal to please 
unole? (here are plenty of others who 


But she is interrupted by a ftiood of re- 
proachful tears, 

“IT didn't know you could beso unkind, 
Juliet,’’ sobs her cousin, “You might as 
wellask metogiveup my life at once! 
Randal is everything—everything in the 
world to me, 1 couid notlive without him, 
or he without me. Ob, you are cruei— 
cruel! And I thought you were my true 
friend!” 

‘Dear Edith,” protests Juliet, “indeed I 
didn’t mean to distress you #0, L did not 
think you would mind so much. Indeed, 
dear, | am very sorry,.”’ 

it is soine time before she can soothe her 
cousin’s distress, and Edith’s sobs and 
tears are Only abated upon a solemn 
promise never again to hint at such a 
possibility. 

“You see, you don’t know what it is to 
love, Juliet,” she says presently, with 
plaintive sweetness, 

“itis a good thing I don’t,’’ Juliet an- 
kwers bluntly, “or I could not bring my- 
self to do this thing.”’ 

“I don’t see why,’’says her cousin placid- 
ly. “Youcould marry him afterwards— 
whoever he was—when it was all settle 
and done witb.” 

““{ don’t know—I don’t think J could say 
those words if I reaily cared for any one, 
I ain afraid—do you really think it will be 
wicked to say them, E ith?” 

“No, of course not,”’ is the rea-suring 
answer, “It isthe merest forin,. Aud, be- 
sides, you need not say half of them—or « 
quarter, You can wnumbdie it all over—no- 
body will care bow you say it.” 

But Juiiet’s heart is heavy that night, 
aud for many nights after, 





CHAPTER III, 


(P\UE time passes on- Christmas is draw- 
ing near, and Juliet’s engagement to 
Captain Biakey 18 a weli-kKnown fact in 

ailthe various branches of the St. Jobn 

family. 

“Aubrey St. John is coming down for 
Christinas,”’ saya tie Colonel, entering the 
drawing-reoin one morning towards the 
middle of D cee uber, 

He looks at Juliet withatwinkle in his 
eys, and a blusn sufluses the pretty faces, 
which has lost some of its roses lately. 

Juliet feels that she, and not EB tith, is ex- 
pected to reply, and, recovering herself 
with an effort, sue answers: 

“I did not Know you had 
uncle,” 

“D.dn’t you? I bave asked every inom- 
ber of our family, 1 think, tor Clristuwas 
week; but they are not all coming—I did 
not expect it—some have to stay at home to 
entertain. LIatn glad Aubrey is coming, 
though—very glad. Isthattwelveo'ciock? ’ 
witha glance at the imarb’e time-pirece 
which is chiming out the hour, © Tuen I 
must be ott, I have an appointment with 
Lovelace attwelve.”’ 

“I believe be wants Aubrey down bere 
to try to divert your affections from Ran 
dal,” laughs Edith, when he has left the 
room, “He knows Aubrey is awfully in 
love with you.”’ 

‘“*] am very sorry be is coming,” 
Juliet gravely. 

“On, I think it will be fun!” 

“Dou't say that, Editul PP don’t want to 
marry bim, but I 4heuld be Korry to hurt 
his teelings unnecessarily. I wish uncie 
Poil bhai taken me out instead of young off 
with Sir Evetyn,” ene coutinues, yezug 
out at the snow-covered lan iecape, 

“Why, it ien’t fit to goanywhere, J iliet. 
The snow 14 two feet deep in many places, 
they say. But it amuses ing to #68 later 
going round the place with Sr Evelyn, 
planning alterations and taking renee 
for the future whicn will never be carrivd 
out.” 

* Does it?” answerethe other girl wearily, 
leaning Ler bead azainstthe window-frame, 
“On, 1 wish it were all over! I wish it were 
this tinn6 next yea !"' 

“Juliet, you naven't been like yourself 


asked him, 


returns 


lately; and really itis not my tauit; It was 
you who thought of i—J should never 
bave dreamed of such @a thing but for 
you >? 
~ “E know, dear. I’m onlya little low- 
epirited. lt willsoon go off, ospecialiy wuenu 
.@ have gota houseful pe 6, aud «a 
be Curistuuas fu Sgoing 
And 11 18 48 @b@ Ga As € 4 “AN 
semble at Cou ( r valet 
gins to reasser me er € 





the color comes back to her cheeks, and she 
throws herself entirely Into the enjoyment 
of the present, putting behind her all 
doubts and disagreeable thoughts of the 
future, 

” = * 7° e e 


“Juliet, I wouldn't say a word if I 
thougbt you cared for him, but I feel sure 
you don’t. I don’t believe you like him 
even 80 much as you like me.”’ 

“Why should you think that?” inquires 
the girl, with a pout, trying to disengage 
ber bands from the young man’s earnest 
clasp, 

Juliet and Aubrey St. John are standing 
alone in the silent snowy country lane, the 
bare black boughs above their heads, the 
white hills rising around them, while, still 
higher, the winter sky darkens in the early 
twilight. 

He looks down at her very gravely and 
sadly — a fair-headed, gray-eyed young 
fellow in a knickerbocker suit, with two 
pairs of skates slung over his shoulder. 

“Why should 1 think it?” he aske, with 
wistful eyes fixed upon her face, “I can- 
not tell you that, for I scarcely know my- 
self. I don’t mean to say you act as though 
you do not care for him, but—— Well, lcok 
at Burnet St. Jobn and Cecily. No one 
could doubt their love for one an- 
other,”’ 

“Oh, you mean because we don’t go aud 
sit in quiet window-seats to count the 
stars,’’ she laugha, “nor prefer looking 
over Scrap-books together to a good round 
game! I can’t help it, Aubrey; I’m not 
made of that sort of stuff, and it does not 
seem that be is either, does it?’’ 

‘You would both feel very differently if 
you cared for each other.”’ 

“I think itis very uncomplimentary on 
your part to doubt his love for me," she 
retorts, turning away her head to hide the 
sinile upon her lips, 

“Juliet, 1 cannot understand you wo- 
men. The lasttine I was here, not four 
months back,he was Edith’s devoted slave, 
and you and he never 60 much as looked at 
each other, Now | find him engaged to be 
married to you, and I. tith handet over to 
Lovelace, who is a thousand times too good 
for ber.’’ 

**Too good for her! That dreadful tnan!” 
exciaims Jullet, opening ber eyes wide in 
her astonishment, 

“T can’t see what there is dreadful about 
him. He's the best-looking fellow I ever 
set eyes upon, and as brave as a lion. I 
can tell you, whether you know it or 
not, the girls here think a great deal of 
him.’’ 

“But he never thinks about them at all,’’ 
she says, laughing. 

‘No; 1 suppose that’s why they admire 
him seo much. I wish I felt like that, 
Juliet; | wieb I didn’t ca ea button about 
one girl that I know—iftnat would bring 
ber to care forme. IT should not be long 
in returning her affection,” 

“Well,” she answers demurely, “Sir 
Evelyn does pot care ac all about ime, but 
1 am by no means dying of love 
for bimm—-perfect though you seem to think 
him.” 

‘itoink he isaman and a gentleman, 
Juiiet—and that is @.ying a good deal, I! 
you had chosen bim IT might bave been 
sorry for my own sake, but l should bave 
been glad for yours,”’ 

“Why, Aubrey,” she cries, laughing ani 
shuddering at the sane time—"that dreal- 
tul, cold, stern man! Why, I don't like 
niin @ bit—inuch leas want wo merry hii! 
And he doesn't approve of ine at all, He 


came on to the terrace) the other 
fay, and found me snowballing with 
Howard and Jeff and Burnet St. Join: I 


suppose he thought me a tomboy, or oime 
that | was flirting with Burnet—any way, 
ne looked very much disgueted, and 
walked offas st fy as possible, DT suppose 
he would think Lo was flirting with you if 
he saw us now,” 

At that moment Sir Evelyn Lovelace 
himeelf comes round the turn of toe lane, 
his approaching foolsteps rendered nolse- 
less by the snow, and ne stalks by them 
with a curt ##lutation, 

“ Speak of an ange commences 
Aubrey, with a laugh, when Sir Evelyn is 
airly beyond hearing. 

“Angel, indeeul’ she retorts, ‘tHe wil 
be more angelic than ever after this, OF 
course he bas beard évery word,” 

“Well, it doean’t matter much, if you 
really don’t pull weil together.” 

“No,” she says, looking .orward to 4 cor 
tain event which is to take place in March, 
acd thinking tbat it 6 just a4 well Sir 
Evelyn should know that she has no yood 
opinion of bic, 

‘ut to return to our pity ec 
inues Aubrey. “Juliet, if you can 
me straight in the! cs and tell ine you esr 

wf Ranagal Biskey, To wilt give you my 
word oever to trounce you again,’”’ 

“Aubrey, what fight have you to asi 
suciiaqu#tion? If Randal is sati-fied, tt 
if DO—"”? 

Sas pruses—unwilling to 
lurtier. 


yore 


”” eon 


1006 


wound him 


“It is no business of mine, you were 
roing to way. But I think it is—a litile 
Jutiet. I ilove y u very dearly, and y 


are UV COUSIN; We have always been [riends 
since we were quite little, I don’t like 
see iy dearest friend and favorite Gouin 


turowing herself away upon an empty 
headed voy who lent worthy to tie her 
shoelace,” 
‘Tuen you think you are?” #hs questions 
nischnievouasly 
*] think fam more worthy than e.” 
he maintains stoutly; “and I kuow | 
pt) r 
4 # 4 
+ } 
4 4 4 
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through with to the end. It cannot be 
given up, do you understand? There, don’t 
say another word, or 1 sbail ory, and then 
uncle Polt will want to know, before a 
roomful of people, what has made my eyes 
ao red.” 

She finishes with an attempt at a laugh 
that Is almost a sob; and ubrey draws 
ber arin within bliaown with a sudden in- 
stinct of protecting her from he knows not 
what. 

“Come, dear, we'll K° home, and I won't 
botber you any more,”’ he says sadly. 

“Aubrey,’’ she says,as they near the 
house, “you will be asked to the wedding, 
in March, of course,’’ 

“Yea; but think | shall stay away, if 
you will not mind,” 

*] was just going to ask you not to come, 
I—1 should feel much more comfortable 
if you were not there; at least, I think 


She pauses, in some distress, 

“Tunderstand perfecily, dear,’’ he an- 
swers quietiy. “You would uot feel at 
ease knowing there waa another there who 
loved you; and I could not bear to see it, 
No, Juliet, I shall not trouble you on that 
day, nor on any other. | bope I am not 
going to weary you with iy unlucky love, 
dear; but, if you will let me, I will be your 
true friend all my life,” 

‘‘Dear Aubrey, how good you are! You 
Shall be my best and truest friend; and in 
the time to come, when 1 may need true 
triendship sorely, I sball look to you.” 


© e * o « * 


Boxing Day is given up entirely to the 
ebildren, 

Most of the visitors staying at Compton 
take partin amusing the youngsters, and 
in the course of the evening, much to 
Juliet’s disgust, some one proposes & gaine 
ot forteite, 

Hoping however tl escape by distribut- 
ing che forfeits herself, she sits down in a 
corner, with her cousin Cecily’s face hid- 
den on her knees, 

Cecily isa bright girl, clever at amusing 
children, and much laughter is excited by 
the odd things they are compelled w do 
and say through her agency. 

At last she pronounces a very comimon- 
place sentence, 

“'How to the wittiest, kneel to the 
prottiost, and kiss the one you love best,’”’ 
she cries, and Juliet jingies a bunch of 
simall bright keys above her head, 

“Who is this?’ she aska merrily, never 
dreaming of the real owner, 

“Sir Kvelynp’sl’” roar out a number of 
Sinall boys, 

“What bave you there of mine?’ asks 
Lovelace, coming forward on hearing bis 
naine Called, 

“They tell me this is yours,’’ she says, 
banding the bunoh of keys to him; ‘but I 
understood you were not playing.” 

“But he must do it!’ the oniluren ery. 

“Must do it!’ he repeats, looking round 
upon the laughing calldis#h faces with @ 
sintieon hisown yrave dark face, ‘Weil, 
[auppose | am atyour mercy, The keys 
are tnine, Miss St. Jobn, hat task has 
been *et wie to perform?” 

Every one in the room is looking at bin 
as be stands Leflore her, tall and stately in 
bis 6ve@ \ing-dress--the elder ones In some 
sipuseimment al the sightof the stern grave 
tan foreed lato such child's play, the 
Colldren ali in high glee at baving caught 
him against his will, Juliet repeaia to tim 
tue words ol (he forfeit: as abortly as pomsi- 


“*Row to 
prettiret,’’’ 
d.tiicult, so far,’ 

Aud, to Juliet’s utter astonishinent, he 
bows low before her, and then, crossing the 
room to Edith, drops upon One knee at her 
leet. 

There ia alow, irrepressible tiurmur of 
approval; and, coming back to the children, 
he stands again near Juliet 

“What is the last,’’ he asks—'tkise the 
one | love best, I beilever”’ 

“Yos,’’ she says quietly. 

“Kiss Ju’? «a small boy urges. 


the 
6 repeals, 


’ 


wittiest, kneel to the 
“Well, that is not 


“She's 


the nicest of all, and I’m sure you’d love 
her the beat—I ael” 
Sir Evelyn looks at Juliet fora moment, 


then turos upon bit beel, and is yoing back 
to tue yroupat thecthberend of the long 
drawing-room, when the urehin recaiis 
Lit by shouting 

“You haven ttinished, Sir Evelyn, 
haven't kissed the one you love beat.,’’ 

“Never mind, Sid; let bitn alone,” Juliet 
the child, in # low voice; but Love- 
lace Las already retraced bis steps, 

‘Ou, DT forgot!’ he save, booking rather 
vex dG, ©“Wel, which is your sister, Sid- 
ney? Tehooss ber—for your obetinacy,”’ 
he witillers, 

“My «amter? That's Ceeily. 
hastoy, io far of a privae wisterly 


You 


kayA lt 


But" — 
koold- 


inv, am (hal young lady suakes a warning 
fluoywere-' "il I were you l’d choose Ad 45 
she ma Very pretty iittio giri—and my 


4weelie@art.”’ 
[fO BK CONTINUED. ] 
le ee 


Tut phonograph, it is pointed out, will 
have aiVaniayos, A girl can 
lake it ugh to her room, and in ber icone) 
ees, WOOD Ler #WeelleGart is away, #lie can 


uanhy oie 


hear all (he aweel Loloys be bas sald bo her, 
Conversations Can be banded down frous 
generation tO yeneration, And, when tLe 
huspvand and wite quarre), tue wife wil 
kay, **My dear old mother warned ine you 
were no wood, Listen to what #6 #a 9 
a «I wi | ¢ all . 
Zt n 4 eZy a] 
4 ¢ a i * 
m4 oz 4 “ ~ 
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THE SATURDAY 








FORGET TUE PAST. 





BY KITA. 





Forget the past, and be once more 
Ae you were wont to be 

Wheo li © but golden momenta bore 
Por you, love, and tor me! 


Forget that e'eras clond arcee 
To dim lowe’ a titestul eke, 

That i dare to laterpose, 
And perteet trast deny 


loubtaahe 


Forget the past, and all forgive, 
Vor ail the fauit wae mine; 
1 du no’ Crave oue hour to live 


If love you thus resiga’ 


O joy! 1 hear you eweetl|y ear 
The pest le pastacd ver 
Tha’ Love rejoins our hearts lo-day 


Pour ewer evermore 


Miles, The Carpenter 





BY FELLA J. CURTIS, 





CHAPTER VY. 
N OT a word wee exchanuyed between the 


girlie dunnyg the drive back lo the col 

tage, but the moment they were aloue 
1 xetber in the drawing-room, Imabel 
In a Comming voloe: 

* Now, do not seold me, Nellie, dear, 1 
know it was foolish,” 

“What was foolish?’ Miss Chesney, asked 
Innoceutly. 

Sue had taken counsel with herself asahe 
was beng driven slong the pretly Phady 
lane thet led frou the ehuren to D epimere, 
and she caine to Lhe conc umion Lunt it wae 
far wiser lo ignore altogether, or else to 
treatas a tmatier of no consequence, that 
audacious and Oto bar ase hand 
shake, 

It would bea fatal mistake to provoke a 
girl of Teabel’s linpetuoas nature into op- 
position, 

The auarchistic tendency was quite pro- 
nounced enough io ler aa il was, 

“] was afraid you would think | was fool- 
ieb to shake bands with Mies, But, really 
and truly, he looked so very like a geutle- 
mInanin bis Sunday clothes, 1 forgot tor 
the moment be was only a coumnon carpen- 
ter.’ 

“Ido not think I 
how he looked.’ 

“Not when be came into eburch? Oh, 
Nell, lamasure you did! J ahould not like 
him tothiok that To u:eautto be condeseend-. 
tng’? Mine Heriot continued, aller a pause, 
“Po must bhurtthe foeliogs of a ian of that 
kind to Know (hat, mo matterhbow talented 
or intellicent he oiavy te, he ja tar below us 
In the mocial weale, D> you Know, tlelen, 1 
aim every day becoumung more and more 
Couvinced thatitis mot birth, but imtelli- 
xenee aod right eonduet, that cought to con. 
stilule # yentoeman,” 

‘dE daresay vou are rivnt,dear ’’ reaponded 
Misa Coesney, butoin her heart sie war 
agbastat ties Radical outburat “But 1 
should fare very badiy, for instance, if you 
weretlo pul your tueory into practice, and 
Carry oul your prineip @8 to the titter end. 
As regarda# conduct, botitgbt) pertape pass 
asfairiy well behaved; but, in the tuatter 
ot braotany little chitat toe Board Seuool 
Could give ine long odds, and beat ine 
eamiiy. But, | suppose, When you made 
thal Wike resnark Just now, you bad some 
epectal aan, or ien, in your head,” 


aaid, 


noticed particularly 


“Yorn, lL was th oking of Frank Devon- 
port and Mites, the carpenter, Woy should 
the youn gentletnan lave atie house and 
BiAree InCnme, wud po wtoutl the world 
WALID tkhotbe Vy Whdle siti workiug 
Han, Who bas, | au eure, twice (he amount 


Luis y 


Of Draingbe Golied to work tor bis living? 
To see a mat ke Mies planing and 
hatoeriig at bile of wood Lis Very ab 
surd!" , 
“My dear child, vou are begging the 


Ques don as bard as you 
piace, JOu Khow ot 
ports brains, Proouid say he bad «a very 
‘ie mbare®, from what | oave beard of tin 
Neither do you know fora fact that be is 
Wasting mociey. As boourtriend the ear 


can! do the ticet 
iw wbOoULME, Devon. 


penter, Litke to see Liar planing wud bac 
ering Fis bitsot wood; aid Lact pertect 
ly sure that, if he were BS yon d-loohking 
than bets i would notea@eair to ge u,orts 
auy ober w ao, (hat be was too good for 


lils @u p Viarergst,’’ 

“Noa, then, vou are quite wrong!’ 
Teatel, C@cide tiv, ‘Looks have very liltle 
Influenes over ine Lb yo aiueh de eper than 
Ine re looks, Poope, Pibink of tue prinet- 
ple iuvolved in this unfair distribution of 
weatu,’’ 

“My dear Bol, it rests with vourself to 
carry oul your principles, You are rieh 
Bod ibuependent, Marry a working man, 
and @odow bio with part of your worldly 
goods . : 

A neb and becoming blush rose sudden- 
ly to Imabel's lovely faces, 

“You are taking 


cried 


nonsense, Nellie,’ she 


loaves the beaten track and strikes out @ 
new line ia quite appailing. But, if I wade 
up tiny mind to leave it, 1 should ao eo, 
aid not pay any attention to what people 
said.’’ 

“T think the poor, much-abused beaten 
track can be mace very pleasant,’ said M a 
Chesney. “But here comes Miss Jacon 
etie, She wants her luncheon, and per- 
bapa abe would jike to bear wuat kiad of a 
sermon we bed,” 

“And what about Mr, Devonport?” 
asked (heold lady. “Has ue resily come 
home?” 

“} think the Oakahott pew was empty,’ 
said He.ven; “aod, as po One® announce! ihe 
grand newa ol bis return, I tear it is not 
true. I wieh he would come. We wauta 
jie excilement.”” 

‘Speak tor yourself, dear,”’ said Isabel, 
“TL bave excite nent enough ion the buliding 
of ny new wing.” 

“Aud in turning the head of Miles, the 
carpenter,’ added Helen to herseil, 

Aas the weeks wert on, Miss Carsoey was 
obliged many ti 168 to question the wisdom 
of ber polley of non-inter erence, tor the 
hope that Mies Heriot would grow weary of 
her protege, (he village carpenter, died out 
only Woo soon, 

Heien even found herself taking an ac- 
tive partin the notice that was Lesiowed 
upon the young workinan; and yet nothing 
was sald, votbiog dune, that sue Could lay 
hold of, 

She watched attentively; but, as far as 
her observation went, (he position of @m- 
ployer and employed was rigidiy beid to 
poth by Miss Heriot and Miles, 

lf abo was condescending, as a lady in 
her place might very wel be, he never 
presumed upon ber kindness aud favor; 
and yet, in somesublle manner that Miss 
Chesney could not detive, be was not in 
July precisely the same Miles who bad put 
up the trellis-work in May, 

He now worked ip a small coach-house 
attached to the cottage, in which he had 
gradually collected ail the iimplements of 
bis trade, and there he Was tnakiug lables 
and cabinets for Isabel, under Ler personal 
superintendence, 

felen would not adinit that he deserved 
to be called a skilled WOrkinan; on tbe cou- 
trary, she said boldly on more Lhan one voc- 
casion that she thought some of tuings he 
turned out, althougu decidedly clever aud 
qualot in design, were cluuisy in execu. 
tion. 

Kut Miss Heriot declared she was per- 

fectly satisfied with thei, 

It was lipossivle to say, when sundry 
little experiments thal were started with 
a view to the imental linprovement of 
Miles, the carpenter, became establisned 
custorna, 

Helen scarcely Knew when or how the 
beyinning Was tosde, b6lore she found her- 


well giving full countenance to, if not 
actually aiding and avelting in, the 
work, 

Miles was learning French from Misa 








| 


Bald, FeVerely., ll ave no intention of 
marrying aAuyone; but bl should not think 
myself dimgrac ' i weretoch cose a bigh- 
principled, hou rable wan “bo was not 
born inthe pirpe’ 

“Toat isa very foe phrase,’ said Miss 
Chesney. “| have et with it in newa- 
papers; but Ido uot ‘| ever beard it 
used by snyoue before, We) ,ib pe you 
will fallin love with sore nice fellow who | 
was born in tue pur, le; f there will bea 
such a to-do if you torow the sidkerchief 
Ma poor man beneath j 

‘You: tt fuss t al 4 ‘ ¢ 


Heriot, and he was leaching Ler Woat sue 
wae pleased to call the “rudiments of 
nlwebra,”’ 

In short, a# “Mutual lmiprovement So- 
ciety’ had been established, and it hal 
grown inte very fair proportions before the 
pbeauliful suiimer days had beyun to grow 
Visloly shorter, 

As the interinittent lessons gradually be- 
cane regular, and tbe lapses of Miles ince 
roughbaccent aud unevuth pronounciation 
became rarer and rarer, Helen, woo was 
watching suspiciously for soine fatal set of 
Prosuiopllon on tis pact that would justly 
her tu interleriog to bave hit thrust oxck 
into Obscurity, discovered, what Indeed she 
furly ¢ Xpeciod one day, soouer or later, to 
find —namely, (hat the unfortunate young 
carpenter was beginning to worship his 
orauliful young mistresa witli the torvor 
ofa gaint, aud, possibly, the ardor of # 


man, 

But in Teabel, happily, there were 
no visibie Signs of corresponding weak- 
Less, 


CHAPTER VL, 


ILE, the carpenter, used to eco ne to 
\| tie Cottage for bis French lesson at 
i eight ocioek, when tue ladies bad fin 
Insed dinner, 

Atten punctually the “classes,” as tlelen 
called them, were supposed to end; but on 
several occasions e.even bad strucsw before 
Miles went away, 

Frequently an animated political ciseus 
Sion followeltoe Frenchy and algebra, and 
poor Helen would sit, metaphorica ly, on 
(horns, waoile Isadei aired her Katies 
Opinions, 

lt was avery strange thing, but it was 
the landed proprietor who wie tue anarey 
nod leveiler; tue tnan who worked for bis 
living, and had no siake ia the country, 
heid iiberal views of such #& very wild 
ty pe that he inignt bave been called a con- 
servalive, 

But very rarely indeed could 
drawn into @ statement of his opinions: 
he listened respectfully to Miss Heriot’s 
Views, bul refrained frown arguiuent or con- 
tradiction, 

Ouce or twice, in a most 
hesitating manner, he begged 


he be 


bumble and 
Isabel to al- 











low him the priviiege of nearing ber sing; | 


and Helen saw bis foe eye kindle and os 
inouth quiver with eunolion a8 the girl Bang 
with exquisite finiso and expression, 8 sue 
Siiupie, old-fashioned bailad, 

He never wentto the piano; be simp'y 
said “Thank you, Madam; you are very 
kind,” 

But Helen knew that a 
such # look in bis 


man 
eves, if love 


never tad 
#ere not 


n his heart. Sie began to trent f 
future, 
Phe evening he came for bis first ae 
1 bis workinan's dress 1d arra 
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hicnself in that, to a man, most trying of all 
com! uines, a suit of gray tweed. 

Helen caught sight of bim first. She 
and Isabel were in the garden afier din- 
ner. 

“O11 ahe cried, “what a mistake, Bel! 
He will Just look like any ordinary 'Arry! 
I wieh, for cursakes, be had kept on his 
working clothes,”” 

But woen he opened the gate and came 
towarda them, teking off bis soft felt bat 
respectiully as Le approached, the giris in- 
voluntarily gi*nced at oue another, aud 
Isatei’s eyes sald plainly: 

* What do you think of tbat?” 

There was nothing in the very least vul- 
garorcouwmon in the young carpenter 8 
appearance: and, as Helen somewhat re- 
-uctantly atunitted later on, “His clothes 
wight really bave been made in Bond 
Sirest, they were #0 well cut.” 

Isabel, perbaps frown a *p ritof contradic- 
tion, declared that Helen exaggerated; and 
that, on the whole, sue preferr.d the work. 
man’s linen jacket, 

Meanwhile, the bricklayers were getting 
On apace with the new building, and Isabel 
boped it would be ready lor occupation ear- 
ly In the coming year. 

But about tue inidule of September Miss 
Coesney madeup ber mind that it was 
positively cruel to ailow the poor young 
carpenter's peace of mind to be ruined,and 
whe determined to open Isabel's eyes, and 
get ver away trom Doepinere before it was 
too late, 

Not being an adept however in atrategy 
or circumlocution, she went straigne to the 
point one evening a8 soon as Miles had 
taken bis departure, 

Isabel had sung “Barbara Allen,’’ of all 
songs ip the worid, and her luckiess pupil 
forthe first Liine, or 80 at least it seemed to 
Mias Cueaney, showed signs of losing bis 
Lead altogether, 

“‘Isabel,’’ she said, the moment they 
were alone, “how long is this sort of thing 
togoon? D> you know what you are do- 
ing?” 

“Whatiam doing? I am putting away 
my wusic just now.’”’ 

*“Nonse sel You are making that unfor- 
tunate young man madly in love with you, 
lf you do not see it, I do,’”’ 

Isabel’s face blazed, and into her eyes 
caine # sudden gleam that might have been 
auger. 

1), you want to insult me, Hejep?’’ 
she said, and her voice was very low, 

“No, no, ny dearest, you know I do not; 
but | want to save you froman act of cruelty 
you would regret all you life,” 

“Save me!’ ‘Regret?’ I do not under- 
stand you,”’ 

Isabel’s lovely head was drawn proudly 
up. 

Perhaps you wish to infer that I aw in 
love with the carpenter?’’ 

*Oh! vo,nol” cried Helen, “Listen to me, 
Isa4cei, for one mouent,” 


But Isabel bad vanished, and Miss 
Chesney was too wise to follow ber just 
then. 


Sue was walking up and dowu the little 
rooul, Wonderiog how sbe should undo the 
blunder s06 bad made, when her eyes fell 
upon an object on the floor, It lay beside 
the chair Miles had occupied. 

She picked itup, It was a cigarette-case 
o! Russia leather, and on one side there 
wasan @laborately-twisted wionogram in 
Sliver. 

Sune took it to the light sand examined it 
carefully, and as she did so the perplexity 
in ber eycs Vanished, ter whole face lighted 
up, and she jaugued aloud, 

A few minutes later, when she followed 
Isabel to her room and made peace with 
her betore she slept, vowing that she 
(tlelen) wasa stupid old bluuderer who 
always said tue wrong thing al the wrong 
iiine, the cigarette-case was still in her 
pocket. 

The next day she watched her opportun- 
ity, and restored the case to its owner, 


Mo les, 

‘L found it In the drawing-room last 
nigut,’ sue Baid, “after you had gone 
awisy.’’ 


Tusu sbe added,pointedly, “Miss Heriot 
has not seen it,” 

For «a tnomeut or two bis eyes remained 
on tue ground; then te raised them, and 
wet those of bis companion, 

“Thank you, Madam,’’ he sald. 
have dropped it last night.” 

“Stay a moment,’ cried Miss Chesney,as 
be was turning away. “There is a question 
lL must 48k. Do you know the person 
whose monpograul 14 On tuat case? The 
Initials are not yours,”” 

* Yor,” was the answer. 
very well.” 

Hie wave the faintest possible smile, and 
then aided ina lower tone, in answer, as it 
were, to anotier unspcken question in 
her eye 8, ‘Miss Chesney, can you not trust 
thie 

Aud somethiog in 
nw ione 
oe Yer,’”’ 

**Poank you,” he said simply,and turned 
away. 

“Are you talking to yourself, dear?” 
a-ked Isabel, as she came out through the 
open window, 

“No,” anawered Miss Chesney: 
talking to Miles, the carpenter,’’ 


‘*] must 


“I know him 


his eager, 
coupelled her to 


beseech- 
auswer 


nD | was 





CHAPTER VII, 
VROM that day forth Miss Chesney ut- 
q tered uO protest against the steadily- 
Rrowing Intimacy 
164, Loe Carpenter, 
I. seeined 48 if she Lad made up her mind 


between Isabel aud 





that Interference was useiessaud that what 
wuest be must be, 
Is40ei, on the contrary, showed now and | 
t Siyns ofan ineclina mto draw Dack 
ade i r tw excuses {| Keer 


Miles from coming to the cottage every 


evening; but before long she gradually 
feil back into all the old habits save one— 
sabe never sang tor bin again, 

Bat,as Miss Chesney ironically remarked 
to hersei!, 81e did worse, lor Ble read selec. 
tions frou ber favorite poets, and enoour. 
aged the young workinan, Who was being 
so deftiy and prettily culture! and edu- 
cated, to make rewarks about what he 
beard, 

O wasionally however he did more than 
volunteer an opinion upon the poen—he 
criticised the reader’s imethod; and, to 
Miss Cheanry's amazoment, Isabel ac. 
cepted his fault Hoding graciously enough, 
And it wastne invre surprising, because 
spe prided herself upou ber reading, 

Towards the end of September they were 
all very much excited avoutand interested 
in, the arrangements that had to be made 
tor tbe Harvest Hoine which Miss Heriot 
had announced her inteution of giving at 
Deepmere 

There was to bea big dinner, andin the 
evening a dance and supper,«nd young and 
old upon the estate were Didden. 

Miies proved himself to be an adept in 
plauning apd arranging for the couven. 
lence of the guests; and with his exertions, 
aud those of tue two young ladies who 
worked under his directions, the great 
eiwopty barn which wasto serve for tue 
supper roow, were trausforined into balis 
of deligot, garoisbe: with flowers and 
ferns, intersp-rsed with spoils fron the 
corn fields, and trophies of tempting fruits 
from the Deepmere hothouses, ¢ked out by 
contributions trou Covent Garden, 

A little dais, covered with crimson cloth, 
was erected atthe further end of the im. 
provised ball-rooiw, for the accom inodation 
of Mies Heriot and the ladies and gentle. 
men, ber neighbors, who were invited for 
the occasion. 

“I suppose I shall have to dance with ai! 
the young clodboppers in turn,” Isave! 
said, balf-ruefully, tw her friend, Then she 
added, inconsequently, ‘1 wonder if Miles, 
the carpenter, kKaows bow to dance?”’ 

“Atier a fasuion, I daresay,’’ replied 
Mixes Chesney. 

Tue evening came, and right merrily did 
the guests enjoy themse.ves, Capital 
music was provided, and the charm of 
Isabel’s sweet tnaxnner, added to the Jasci- 
nation of ber grace and beauty, won the 
homage and adwiratiou of @very wan, een- 
tie and sitnple, in the room, 

The women, too, were loud in their 
praises of ber dress, 

It waschosen with the anfailing good 
taste of the wearer, who understood periect- 
ly bow to combine a certain amount of 
richness with the simpiicity appropriate to 
the occasion, 

“I never saw her look prettier,’’ Miss 
Jaconetto whispered to Helen Chesney, as 
tney watched ber opsn the ball with a rosy 
young farmer, the sun Of one of ber prin- 
cipal tenants, 

Miles, the carpenter, stood just below the 
dais. 

He had puton his Sunday clothes, and 
several of tue county iadies asked who he 
was; but, as it did nut occur tothe to ask 
either the bostess or her friend, their cur:- 
osity was not gratified. 

Miss Chesney, who never lost sight of 
him, noticed bow bis eyes followed every 
movement of Isabel's, aud Once or twice, 
astue figure of the country dance brought 
her nesr to biun,she saw # sinile exchanyed 
Letween them, 

“It must 800n come toan end, one way 
or another,” Helen said to herself. ‘if I 
am not wuch mistaken, be will not be able 
to keep the curb ou wmucu longer.’’ 

A wailz followed the country dance; but, 
for the most part, (he rus.ic8s were Sprcia- 
tors, Ol perlormers, 

Isabel danced with an Eton lad, the son 
of a neighboring Squire; aud, to Heleu’s 
great surprise, Mi.e-, tue carpenter, offered 
bimseif to her as a partner. 

“Tarn afraid 1 aw buta poor hand at it, 
Madain,’’ be said; ‘tout IT nope you will 
houor we by taking one turn,” 

It was not one turn, tut half-a-dozen. 
He danced very well indeed, 80 weil tuat 
bis partner feltincliued to ask where he 
had learnt; Dut, on cousiderativn, thougtut 
it vetler not, 

The tnan bad a good ear,and he fell natu- 
rally into thestep. 

* Well, dear, how did you get on?” asked 
Isabs!, who nade her way to Miss Ches- 
ney'’s sid@ as sOun as the cance was 
over. 

‘‘Very well indeed, Thecarpenter dances 
very well—foracarpenter, Are you gollg 
to take ature with tia?” 

*Yos, I suall ask hi for the next round 
dane ; if he dves not ask me,’’ auswered 
Isabel. 

Ano.ber country dance followed the 
waliz; then caue a quadrilie, for which 
Miles beggei toe honor of Miss Herlot’s 
band; but she was engaged to tre porily 
geutieman who acted as beragentand wo 
could not be neylectea, 

“But f shall waltz with you presently,” 
she said, in a Slightly patronizing tone. 

It brougut the culor to bis tece, and be 
auswereéd quietly— 

‘There is no oecessity, if youdo not wish 
it, Miss Heriot; 1 aw not a tenant of yours, 
you know.” 

“But I do wieh it,’’ she answered, a'- 
most Sharply, as eve turned back upon 
hitn,. 

Accordingly, a8 in duty bound, when the 


mmusicof tbe waliz began, he appeared at 
the toot of the dais, and beid out bis 
band to belp her down the #ballow 
steps. 

he next moment bis arm was round r, 


and they were «ff 
And every insiant as they g 


ama as r , 
round anu 4 
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astonishment Increased. For a carpenter, 
Helen said, he dauced well! What did 
she mean? His dancing was simply per- 
fection. 

Never before bad she found a partner 
who suited her so exactly. 

Sue forgot that he was out a poor work- 
man, @® mere village carpenter, and said 
soiné complimentary words about bis danc- 
ing, and how delightful waltzing was when 
one had a partner whose step suited one’s 
own. 

He replied with an extravagant compli- 
ment to berself. 

She laughed it off. He followed by an 
expression of bis bappinessin having ber 
fora partner; hesaid a few welill-cuosen 
words in praise of ber dress and the ar- 
ravgement of ber hair, and ssid them with- 
out rebuke; and all might bave gone weil, 
if she had not suddenly remembered who* 
she was, and also that the man who was 
bolaly expressing adiniration and approval 
was but yesterday working at bis bench in 
her coachbouse! She grew trightened, and 
stopped abruptiv. 

“One turn nore, Madam,” he entreated. 
“Do not turn me out of Paradise so soon.”’ 

Tue title of respect was so incongruous 
witb the rest of Lhe speech that she laughed, 
but she did not refuse, 

The intoxication of the dance speedily 
cainé upon ber again; she was conscious 
that her partner's arm encircled her more 
closely—sbe met his eyes, and was startied 
by the look of passionate admiration that 
leapt into then in a moment, 

“On, what bave f done?” she said to her- 
self, Then sbe heard his voice, or, was it 
imagination? Had he dared to whisper, 
“Taabel, | love you?” 

Se stopped short; ber tace was flushed, 
and ber beart was beating Bo fast she coulu 
scarcely breathe. Miles, with his heart 
beating too, looked at her imploringly. 

“I think you had b-»tter go,’’ she said, in 
a oold, bard voice, But he remained where 
she leit him, 

“Who is that very bandsome young fel- 
low you were dancing with, ny dear?” said 
old Lady Bushtield. “He reminds me of 
someone I used to know. What is his 
nawe?”’ 

“Miles, If be bas a Christian name, I do 
not know it. He is only a carpenter in th» 
Viliage—one of iny workinen,”’ Isabel an 
swered, in a volce 80 distinct that it was 
evident to one of ber bearers that she hau 
spoken with intent, 

‘Only a carpeater. 
men,” 

The disdainful words brought a smile to 
the lips of Miles, He deliberately mounted 
the steps of tne dais, and standing before 
isabel and Lady Bushfield, held out his 
hand, and said, ‘ Good-pight, Miss Heriot, 
lam going.”’ 

“Oh, good-night to you,’’ the young lady 
answered, “D> not let your dissipation 
spoil your work to-morrow.”’ 

“You need not tear, Madam,’ he an- 
awered, quickly; and bis tace burned now, 
for 8he affected not tosee bis band. ‘I have 
my work cut out for to-morrow,” 

‘Those sort of people make so free, if you 
take the least notice of the.w,’’ be heard her 
say a8 he turned away. 

As 8h6 Baid good-night to her friend an 
hour or two Jater, Helen was struck by the 
worn, anxlous expression of tue sweet face 
which had looked 80 lovely and so brilliant 
at the beyinning of the evening. 

**You are tired, dear,’ she gait. 

“Very tired,’ Isabel answered. ‘Sick to 
death of the whole thing. 1 wish | bad 
never come bere, I think I shail pack up 
and go abroad at once,” 

“I wonder,’’ thought Helen, as soon as 
she was alone, ‘if all this has anything to 
do with Miies, the carpenter?”’ 


One of my work- 





CHAPTER VIII. 


rQ\HE following morning, Miles, in his 

working dreas, was planing and hain- 
| iwering a8 usual at his bench in the 
coach-LOUse at tbe back Of the cottage. 1s 
uvel kept ber roo:n, on plea of a headache, 
until late in the afternoon, She was reat 
iess and excited, and clearly incapable ot! 
seitiiog to any of her favurite occupations, 
She spoke of ber intention of going avroad, 
but it was evident that she had not abso. 
lutely made up her mind to leave Deep- 
tuerTre,. 

Miss Jaconette was upstairs, indulging in 
her afternoon nap, and the two girls were 
in tbe drawing-room. Helen was busy with 
her crewel work, and Isabel had a book; 
she turned over a page now and then, but 
she did not read a line. 

“Js \uatuan bere to-day?” she said at last, 
Su »bruptly tuat Miss Cnesney was quite 
startled. 

**W bat unan do you mean, dear?’’ she said. 

‘Miles, of course, There is not anotner 
map.”’ 

“Yes. He is bere.” 

“Would you mind telling him that I sbali 
not be home in the evenings any more—al 
least not at present? I do not want to give 
hin the troubie of walking up trou the vil- 
lage for nothing.”’ 

“Tuat is very considerate of you. May 
one ask what he bas done to offena you?’ 





came up on the dais to say good night to 
me, 

‘Ie it possible? And how did he take the 
snub?" 

“I do not know. I saw no more of him,” 

‘I dare say he is quite crushed. I must 
look in upon him presently, and tell bim 
the evening classes have coine to an end. 
If he collapses, you must send out some 
brandy, and relent.” 

“I wish you would be serious, Helen. It's 
no laughing imatter.” 

“*T am immensely serious, I feel the sita- 
ation keenly. Our one excitement is fail- 
ing. We were hard at work elevating one 
of the wasses, and lo! he rissa too fast, and 
has to be suppressed. Moral: Let the 
masses aloue,”’ 

Heien presently went away, and returned 
tn mee ten oe 

‘Well,’ said Isabel, looking up eager! 
“what did he say?” : es 

*Notning for a moment or two. Then he 
gave atunny little laugn—I assure you he 
uid—and said, ‘Very well, Madam.’ I think 
that ‘Madain’ Is most aggravating.’’ 

Dinner was nota very lively meal that 
day at the cottage. Isabel had not recovered 
her spirits, and she was captious and bard 
to please, The evening promised t» bea 
dull one, but at nine o’clock a ring at the 
ball bell announced a visitor and presently 
aservant came in to say that Miles, the 
carpenter, bad calied to see Miss Heriot on 
busi pers, 


‘Ask bim to wait in the hall ‘for a few 
minutes,’’ said Isabel. 

“in the ball? On, {Isabel!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Chesney, a8 soon as the servant was 
woue, 

‘And why not in the hall?” asked Miss 
Heriot, sharply. Then, with # sudden 
change of topes, she added. “Whatam I tw 
do, Nellie? Advise we, Shall I see bim?’’ 

“Why, of course, Heonly wants to ask 
you sumething about bis work, | suppose, 
tie did pot see you to-day, you know,”’ 

“Very well. He had better go to the 
morning-room,”’ 

**No; see bim bere. I can go away,’’ said 
Helen. Ste could not have explained wby 
sve wisbed ber triend and Miies to meet in 
the room in which 80 any happy evenings 
had been 6peutof late. ‘No, do not ring, 
1 can teil bim to come in as 1 pass througu 
ibe ball.’’ 

Miss Chesney found Miles standing, cap 
in band, awaiting bis young Wmistress’s 
pleasure, ‘*Miss Heriot will see you in the 
drawiog ro:i, Miies,’’ Helen said. She 
waited until he came up to her; and tuelr 
@y es met, they both suniled, 

Isabel bad seated herself at ber writing- 
tabie with her back to the door, She re. 
mained in toe samme position for a winuteor 
nore alter she Knew ber visitor was in the 
roouw; then sbe turned ber bead, and wina 
careiess © Ou, goou evening, Miles, you 
want lo speak to we,” she ruse and resuuied 
her usual seat. 

He vaine wwvard ber, and she saw that be 
was very paie. Her color kept coming and 
glug rapidly. 

‘Miss Her.ot,” he said, ‘I came bere 
this evening to know what you meant by 
trealing we as you did iast night when | 
offere to 4uake bands with you. 1 inay be 
only the village carpenter—one of your 
werkimen, a8 you Said within ny bearing — 
but you bave not until now treated ine like 
a dog.”’ 

“Ou, that 1s absurd,” she said. “I never 
treated any one tike a dog. But if I o1 
jended you, or burt your feelings, i am 
sorry for it, wuat wore can I de?’’ 

“You can do 4 great deal more,’’ he broke 
out. “Tuere was no thought of snubbing 
ine in your «ind when we began to dance 
logetber; you talked to ine as il I were your 
irieud and your equal. You did more, Miss 
Herot. You talked to me was you might 
bave talked to a man you—you——”’ 

Isabel rose, 

‘Miles, you forget yourself,’’ sbe said, 
coldly. ‘*Do not make ine regret that 1 ve- 
icisnued you,’”’ 

‘“‘Betriended me!’ be cried, “Bsfooled 
me, youmean, Do you suppose, Madan, 
thatif you bad not @6ncouraged and be- 
witched me by your kintdiuess and conudes- 
cension, and your talk about equaiity, | 
should have presumed to say wnat I raid 
last night when | forgot every tbing, excep! 
that lueid youin my aris? IL pave not 
vpeen presumptuous, for, until last u gut, 
you never resented my advances, and you 
wiust bave seen that | was learning 80.n6- 
(bing wnuch sweeter than # youd French 
p Onunciation frou your lips.’’ 

*{ cannot—I will vot listen to you,”’ 
cried Isabel. She did not dare to look the 
audacious Miles in the face. Kvery wori 
he spoke cut ber iike@ @ Knile, and how 
loudiy ber own heart p'eadeéd icr uiin &he 
alone knew. 

* You must listen,” he replied, quietly; 
“for alter (hig night, unle-4 you send fur 
une, YOU wiil never see ine egain. 1 love 
you witoall my beartand sou, aud strength; 
| woud giadly die if] inign. kiss you Once. 
But | an talking nousense,’’ and he 
jaughed.”’ Isnouid want to live then, that 
I wuiigut Ki86 you again. That is ihe truto, 
aslamatliving tman; but | will not slay 
bere lo be treaied a8 you tread ime iast 








will not be required. Be good enough to 
apply to my agent for the amount of wages 
due to you.” 

She did not walt for him to go; abe went 
herself, and after ber, into the bal!, and then 
out of the house, without further protest or 
repreach, went the unabashed and pre- 
sumptuous Miles, the carpenter, 


[TO BR CONTINUED. | 
ion Se - 


BEDS AND BrpsTKAps.—The fireat bed 
atead inentioned in the Bible is that of Oz, 
King of Bashan; it was nine cubita long 
and four broad, and would accommodate a 
wan twelve feet in beight. 

The bedstead Shakespeare mentions 
must be of nearly like proportion. Itiaa 
structure twelve feet aquare, and im ai!) to 
be seen in one of the inne of the English 
village of Ware, 

The eastern nations seem never to hare 
made much use of bedateads; a mattress 
laid on the floor Gra divan used as a seat 
during the day serving as ated at night. 

Egyptians ornamented their bodateats« 
elaborately, as did aleo the Greeks and Ro- 
inane, 

The bedsteads of the Greaks, though of 
the sitn pleat forms, were beautifully carved, 
and often overlaid with ivory ant tor- 
t-ise-sheil, while the feet were of silver 
Kach Greek swathed himeelf in his 
'lankets, and lay likea mummy taking his 
reat. 

The Romans in the time of the empire 
adorned their bedsteads with plates of ail- 
verand gold, and had luxurious mattresses 
and elaborately embroidered counterpanes, 
Step-ladders were necessary to ascend to the 
bed, 

The Romans taught the Brilish the useof 
bedateads and of straw for beds inateal of 
the bard ground, and until the close of the 
thirteenth century straw beds were used 
even in royal chambers, 

During the feudet period the retainers 
slept on a shake-down of straw in the great 
hal!, and pillowed their heads on a@ billet of 
wood. The use of feathers for pillows and 
beds was brought into England from Rome 
by the Crusaders, 

Toe Romans copied frou the Ezyptians. 
Straw and wool bave been used from the 
Lhe eariiest times for beds, Hairia of quite 
recent invention as stufllig for mattresses, 
and, next to straw Is, doubliess, tie unert 
objectionable of all materials used for thir 
purpose, 

el 


A Two-Sipep Prcerurke.—Tirough al! 
the oratorio of uistory «6 bear ths voleesut 
woinen, whom no wan can compel to 
silence, We bear the sorrowlul notes of 
the song-of Jephthah’s dauvhter mingling 
with the tender voice of Ruth, standing 
vreast bigh awid the summer oorn, 

Tremulous with a wounan s tear, but re- 
solute with a sublime purpore, comes the 
voice of Esther, carrying ber lile before the 
golden sceptre tor Ler people's sake; we 
hear E izabeth speak witb a loud voice and 
no nan can silence ber; women brougtt 
their little ones to the Saviour, in the tae 
of the disciples’ rebuke, and Ile does not 
ceousure§ them Jer usurping authority 
over # nap; @ WomanD washes His feet wit 
ber tears; Joanna, Mary, Susanos, and 
many Otcers minister io Him of their sub 
stance; women lingered at the cross when 
ail men forsook Hitn. Why, then, be proud 
that you are &@ woman, 

True, she cannot sharpen a pencil, and 
outside of commercial circles she can’t tie » 
package to make it look like anything save 
a crooked cross section Of chaos; but, land 
of uniracies | see what she can do with apin! 
She cannot walk 60 Ipany miles around 
villiard table with nothing to eat, a d coth 
ing—to sprak of—to drink; but sie ean 
waik the flor all night with atretflul baby. 

Sue can ride five hundred miles without 
glog intu the simoking Carriage to rest, 
aod get away from the caildren, She ca: 
go Ww town and do @ Wesrisoine day's ale p 
ping and bavea good tine with three or 
four trienda without drinking «a keg ol beer, 

She can enjoy an evening viet without 
am kiny balf-a dozen cigars, Sue can en- 
durc the distraction of « bouse tullet ehild- 
drenall day,while ber husband sendsthem 
all to bed belore he hasbeen hou anuour, 

Every day *he endures the torture of «a 
dries thet would make an atilete awoon, 
Soe possibiy cannot walk ve hundred 
m i168 ip 61x Gaystor five hundred dollar, 
Lut she can walk two bundred roiles in ten 
ours up and down the crowded #16.64 Ol # 
sop, When tbere is @ reduction sale on. 
A boy with a sister is fortunate; a lellow 
with a cousin 18 to be envied; 4 youny man 
with a sweetheart is bappy; and « man 
with a good wile is thrice ).6ssed wore than 
Lise all. 

— - 


THOUSANDS OF Yr) ii.—Ons 
nay gel Buinw idea Of Wiial Palinays trie at 
ID lb6 Saving Of line and iwoney LO passe i- 
gers by taking the case «ft London, It is 
estimated that about 500 000 porktous, oF 
a out one-tenth of the popuralion of Lue 6n- 
(ire area Of toe Inelropolls, re Quire Ww lravel 
to and froin their business every day all 
the year round. It we remeuiber the dis 
tauces, itis not too much to #assuine tliat 
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Scientific and Useful. 


WATER Meters. — The use of waters 
meters in restricting waste limits the aver- 
age daily consumption of water in Berlin 
'o twenty-five gallons per head, Every 
house has its water meter, the landlord 
paying the water rent 


TENDER Fret.—A remedy tor tender 
feet ia cold water, about two quarts, two 
tablespoon!uls of am nonta, one tablespoon - 
ful of bay rum. Sit with the feet immersed 
for ten minutes, gently throwing the water 
over the limbs and upward to the knee. 
Then rub dry with a crash towel, and all 
the tired feeling is gone, This recipe isa 
good for a sponge bath also, 


Firnke-Proor STABLES.—Fire-proof ata- 
bles «re not uncommon in Germany, and 
are very siinply built. Timbers like rall- 
road ties are placed from three and one 
half to four feet apart, arch+d corrugated 
fron put between them and filled in with a 
mixture of cinders and lime, making it 
deep enough to protect the timbera, The 
trap or door to reach the lott is made ot 
sheet-iron, Hiliel in with the same com- 
pound, This kind ot fire prooting is very 
cheap and very eflective, 


SIGNALS AT Niagutr.—Some experiments 
have lately been made at Cape Town tn 
transmitting messaves by flashing electric 
I ghta upon the clouds at night. The sig- 
nals are read like those of the heliograph, 
and besides being avallavie at nigit the 
system has the advantage over the helio- 
graph of not requiring high stations, The 
terminals may be below each others bori- 
zon, While the heliograph requires consid. 
eranle altitude, strong light and clesr ar 
for operating over long distances, Under 
proper atmospheric conditions miessaues 
were transmitted trom a ves# 1 forty miles 
off snore to the land in the experiments 
referred to, 


THER TELEPHONE.—QGlaszow bas a aya- 
tem of sxutomatic telephone call box: #, 
Tuere are seventy #ix of the boxes svat- 
tered about the city, and every subseriver 
hes akeytothem A non-subs:riter wate 
ing to Us9 them must tiret ring up the ex 
change aod ask Ifthe: onnection Le desires 
can be made. If itean, he drops the ee, 
which is either 3 pennies of 6, according 
to the distance be wants to talk tito a hole 
inthe box The pennies as they tall break 
circuit and ring @ bell at the central oflice. 
When the bell has rung the required nui 
ber ol times, the central offlee makis the 
connection, Atthe end of the thres min. 
ites allowed tor conversati n the conrec- 
tion is broken automatically. The averale 
(1ine taken 'O put two persons in te ephonic 
coummupication in Glasgow 14 35 8 eonda; 
in Kirmingham, 40; tn Liverpoo!, $2; aod 
in Dundes, 20) This was ascertained from 
the results of (en ca ls in each town, 

nn ee — 


Farm and arden, 


Tuk LAWN —Ducks and gorse should 
never have access 10 #4 lawn, Pi oy pull tire 
vrassup by the roots As they a 6 vora- 
cleus feeders, and not fastidious, they can 
be made to do good service, however, on 
Helds that are covered with young we da 


Rosk Busies.—Weak rose bushes may 
be made to grow by giving thei an occas. 
ional watering of liquid manure, Itstould 
not be too strong, An application once a 
aeek is bet er than applying @ iarye quan 
tty atonce, Always stir the so l aller the 
ground beco nes dry. 


MinK.—To purify the air in a newly 
painted room itis usual to put several tobe 
ot water ino it, and toe water will atbaorb «a 
yvreat deal oO} thesmell. This should be re- 
membered when tie wilk is setin arcem 
where all kindsof odors prevail, Mick wi | 
absorb even more than wa er. 


STRONG ENOUGH —NSretlat vines, stakes 
and tre lises are sulliciently strong to eup- 
potihe vines wlenin full leaf a d fruit, 
fo have them break down in «a shower nod 
heavy wind is a mistortune, and «a lab 
jous job to straighten them out agan, ard 
always attended with more or lrss injury 
to the vines, 


ity Finre.—A New York farmer cleans 
phosphate barrels by building @ fire «f 
shavings or dry straw tno them until they 
are Charred all over ipsiie; they are this 
‘purified as by fre,” and fit to # Ore po a 
toes in. Neglected beef barrels can '6 pur 
itied the same way: 60 Can thusty cller 
barrels by taking out one head. 


rOWLS.—AS #&FUI6 farinners ADC amateurs 
should avoid the handling aud purchaasins 


ot other than the best Known and om «# 
trily 6-tablished varieiies of (ow #& BuEh 
asare well known to breed true. Ly ae de 


ing they become pos es-ed of a flock of 
birds which will be productive, and in 
most every Case possessed Of all the mer 
claimed for any loud-pulled new variely. 


Wreos.—Where weeds have yrown up 
in the garden to such @ height that ti ev 


“Done! What could be have done?” uight. If you do oot care for we send ie | t.e railway will econoiniz6 for eacu atioast | CANNOl be fF lowet cr spaded ur d r, eut 
“] ain sure I dou’tknow. A great many | away, do volt Wrture ine by Kindness o1e | Lwo bourses In the werk —or, wav tive cays thie m down ae mm mi ek Aller 
things. Asked you to marry hiww, fur in. | woment buat weaus nothing, and by cruel | peraonem each, Tois tur 500 000) pro have vee lied OF ed apply reo if 
stanc.,’’ Buus LU6 next.” i6ans 2 500 000 days8—orauec nay S00 the buriace ol the gro ond ape: r 9 eh can 
Helen, you should not say such a thing, Shecould tear it no longer. She tnus | yearso. $00 working dave bee 1 Supjus ne done mone tg nn rik * a clone wa 
even in jes’. I sbould think he knows his | @iluer send biui away or Keep hi loreVver. Lub ave’ ace Garnlugs Of theme 500 000 por | a som . iit : = vite = : 
piace a litle too weil to inake such aruin- Drawing hers+lt ap in order to 1 ow digni- | to be $500 per annuin 6ech —ne oO utgo an a vantages wl 6 tha mee, ‘e ty 
ous mistake, But, to tell you the truth, ; fied and wajestic, she turned a, alrofiiv-- | average when we remeber tuo number the tages heey grog Ds he aches 
dear’? —shne spoke with eiabuorate careless. | ly, soornlul eyes upon Dliat, aud -ai,coldl o willtonaires ioc uded in the totai— we | ™ var +, LiZer, be >; = tint ag 
nese—"*] an sure you are right; it 16 not aud resoiulely, “lo minagd you, Sir, lo be | shail #@ alotal money Baving nthe sane ¥ pig wig nce pena Paste aoe 
kind to tue youug wap to potice Liltn ec | slieut, aud never dare lo agiress nieio that of tine Delong mInonuey fequal ble | A4 ¥6 1 ABS BAVIN ato ua 
nucb. He put on tbe airs ofa man wLo| way again. | overioo« your insolencs luis | peor an u 4 t I ¢ e6ab0N. 
was quite one of us last night. Did you | oO ee ior 1 do uot think you quite know >_< ——$_—> oc 
t tice it? I wasobiligei t> give bim @| Wual yvouar ayiog ltd. o neve r 
, colued $pu D re Lady Busbiieid. He'r poa.@ A 1, fr ‘ ra at in 
he. ———— SS 
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Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
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Then and Now. 

A few sentimental croakera among 
are found of bewailing our present com 
parative degradation, while exalting the 
finer qualities and conditions of old med ie 
val times 


us 


They pose as noble malcontents 
—and superior minaed ; and 
they think others low and base and poor in 
proportion to their content with things as 
they are and calm appraisement of life as 
it was. 

People with every modern luxury, taati- 
dious to quasi disease on all things pertain. 
ing to niceness and cleanliness, and = ac- 
customed to the absolute freedom of perso- 
nal habit which can come about only by a 
settied state of society and complete public 
security, Isment the time when rushes, 
green boughs or straw were the only carpet 
over the uncleansed. floor—when diseases 
rose like mists from a marsh from the hide- 
ous foulness beneath—when 


dissentients 


yas and oil 
were unknown, snd pine wood torches or 
rudely moulded candles gave the light that 
was needed—when the bath was a matter 
of ceremony and the daily tub was a thing 
unknown—when dogs fought with bi gears 
for the scraps fuag on the ground by the 
surieited revellers—when the roada were 
unsafe for traveling, and every yreat gather 

iny ended in a brawl or more serious fleht 

when homicides and murders were con) 

moner than with us are Cases of pickpocket 

ing or petty larceny—when the seigneur 
head the right of Hfe and death over his 
vaseals, and no man’s liberty was his own 
—whep women were married according to 
the lord's will, a8 he might pair his taleons 
on his greyhounds, and babies in their 
cradles were betrothed or perbaps married 
—when the lady and her handmaidens were 


often kept prisoners in the castle for weeks | 


and months at a time, because of the { 
encamped without—when there was no 
‘aw but that of the stronger, and God did 
not always defend the right in the judicial 
duel between the accused and the 


im 


aBCCUSET, 
There was 80 much to stir the Imavins 
picturesque times—when life 
seems to have been one long day of heroism 
in the fleld and gallantry in the lists! Now, 


save for an occasional brush with a burylar 


tion in those 


lite is so destitute of sUirring incidents in 
the way of heroic daring, and, save for an 
oceasional earthquake, @ railway accident, 
or # shipwreck here and there, we ure all 
so prosaically sate! We have no Cids, no 
Bayards, no lovers like Queen Guinevere. 
Our Women wear tailor-made dresses ; our 
men are all democratically alike in their 
plainness and hideousness. © tor the days 
when the one trailed behind ber long tlow- 
ing lengths of samite, and when the other 
wore chain armor and embroidered sur- 
coats! 

Every kind of petty personal restriction 
cramped the free energies of the peop'e in 
those days so much regretted by the sents 
mentalists The 
through lite unt 


Villein Villein 


his lord owed 


was the 


death, and 


him no consider Oaths, b] 

. ‘ BUS, DIOWSB, Lor 
lure, deat! lhe lord Was tuaster of hisown 
god no slranger might teri © with 

t 
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various gradations till it reached the 
monarch—each man having someone higher 
than himself to whom he{was bound to pay 
some sort of fealty. 

But indeed the record of olden times is & 
sad one, Stained with blood and wet with 
tears, darkened by ignorance and overlaid 
by superstitions, defaced by tyranny and 
everywhere in aestate Of unrest and law- 
lesness, it has only ite poetic aspect to re- 
commend it—only the efforts made by & 
struggling humanity to free itself from the 
chains cast about it, and to come out into 
the free light of heaven, redeemed and res- 
tored to the birthright it had been deprived 
of. What we are now, with our shrieking 
steam engines and volumes of black smoke, 
our captains of industry and our armies of 


workers, our equal laws and abolition of 


privileges, is a thousand times better than 
in those old heroic times which poets delight 
to honor and painters to beautify. It the 
vood of the race is the great object of the 
race, we have done for more towards that 
desired end than in the days when knights 
went capering through the pathless forest 
and over the untilled plains in search for 
adventures of a warlike kind, Our African 
explorers, who have more romantic 
object in view than to bag big game or to 
open a new market tor goods, are of far 
more value to the world than all the Sir 
Lancelots and Sir Galahads that ever mean- 
dered through the pages of romance ; and 
the despised factory chimney is a sign of 
greater glory than the shield hung up by 
some sick-brained chevalier spoiling for a 
fight. We have to go on, not to go back ; 
and victories of life lie on the horizon be- 
fore us, not in the grave behind us. Art 
and science ought to lend serenity and 
dignity to lite, and progress means wealth 
and comfort and security. Crusader and 
knighterrantry are alike at a discount; 
and those who maunder in jeremiads tor 
their loss speak according to fancy and not 
according to knowledge, and forbear to 
realize their own ideas. 

———_— ¢ 


no 


leiineanncaae 

In the family training of children one of 
the most important things to be taught by 
practice as well as precept is strict hon- 
eaty; and this cannot be done where debt 
ig not regarded as a serious obligation. 
Nothing is too small to be regarded in the 
question of property and no liberties should 
be taken and no evasions or secrecy be per 
mitted even in little transactions, The be 
yvinnings of great wrongs is in trifling er- 
rors. ‘The child in whose way a penny is 
not safe may become s dangerous man when 
dollars tempt him, 

PuiLosorHiens have very justly remarked 
that the only solid instruction is that which 
the pupil brings from his own depths ; that 
the true instruction is not that}which trans- 
mits notions wholly formed, but that 
which renders him capable of forming for 
himself good opinions, That which they 
have anid in regard to the intellectual facul- 
ties applies equally to the moral faculties 
There is for the soul a spontaneous culture, 
on which depends all the real progress in 
perfection 


Tue future is always fairy-land to the 
voung. Lite is like a beautitul and winding 
lane, on either side bright flowers, and 


beautiful butterflies and tempting fruite, 
which we scarcely pause to admire and to 
taste, 80 eager are we to hasten to an open- 
ing which we imagine will be more beauti- 
ful still. But by degrees, as we advance, 
the trees grow bleak ; the flowers and but- 
tertiies fail, the fruits disappear, and we 
find we have arrived—to 
waste. 


reach a desert 





For the man who makes everything that 


| leads to happiness, or near to it, to depend 





upon himself, and not upon other men, on 
whose good or evil actions his own doings 
are compelled to hinge,--such a one, I say, 
has adopted the very best plan tor living 
happily. This is the man of moderation ; 
this is the man of manly character and ot 
wisdom. 


MEN seem neither to understand their 
riches nor their strength,—of the tormer 
they believe greater things than they shou 
of the latter much less, 


Selt-reliance and 


} | | 
self-denial will teach a man to drink out of 
8 oWn cCletern, and eat his wo 6W 
r i e } 
ca nl ‘ en . a8, . 











his living, and carefully to expend the 


good things committed to his trust. 


Tue philosophers have said that every 
act of virtue or friendship was attended 
with a secret pleasure; whence they con- 
cluded that friendship and virtue could not 
be disinterested. But the fallacy of this is 
obvious. The virtuous sentiment or pas- 
sion produces the pleasure, and does not 
arise from it. I feel a pleasure in doing 
good to my friend, because I love him; but 
do not love him for the sake of that pleas- 
ure, 

Soxpip and intamous sensuality, the most 
dreadtul evil that issued from the box of 
Pandora, corrupts every heart, and eradi- 
cates every virtue. Fly! wherefore dost 
thou linger? Fly, cast not one look be- 
hind thee; nor let even the thought return 
to the accursed evil for a moment. 


FRUGALITY is good if liberality be joined 
with it. The first is leaving off superfluous 
expenses; the last is bestowing them to the 
benefit ot others that need. The first with 
out the last begets covetousness; the last 
without the first begets prodigality. 

A viIrtTuUOUs and well disposed person, 
like a good metal, the more he is fired, the 
more he is fined ; the more he is opposed, 
the more he is approved : wrongs may well 
try him, and touch him, but cannot imprint 
in him any false stamp. 


Men's feelings are always purest and 
most glowing in the hour of meeting and 
ot farewell; like the glaciers, which are 
transparent and rosy-hued only at sunrise 
and sunset, but throughout the day gray 
and cold. 

SENSITIVENESS is closely allied to ego- 
tiem. Indeed, exccssive sensibility is oly 
another name for morbid self-consciousness. 
The cure tor tender sensibilities is to make 
more of our objects and le:s of ouselves., 


A MAxIM is the exact and noble expres 
sion of an important and undisputable 
truth. Sound maxims arethe germs of 
good; strongly imprinted in the memory, 
they nourish the will. 

HenorsM, self-denial, and magoanimity 
in all instances, where they do not spring 
from a principle of religion, are but splendid 
altars on which we sacrifice one kind of 
selt love to another. 





I¥ solitude deprives of the benefit of ad- 
vice, it also excludes from the mischief of 
flattery. But the absence of others’ ap- 
plause is generally supplied by the flattery 
of one’s own breast. 

Loox not mourntully into the past, it 
comes not back again; wisely improve the 
present, itis thine; go forth to meet the 
shadowy future witbout fear, and with a 
manly heart. 

Sorpip selfishness doth contract and 
narrow our benevolence, and cause us, like 
serpents, to infold ourselves within our. 
selves, and to turn out our stings to all the 
world besides. 

fuse dark in soul see in the universe 
their own shadow ; the shattered spirit can 
only reflect external beauty, in form, as 
untrue and broken as itself. 


APPLAUSE waits on success; the fickle 
multitude, like the light straw that floats 
along the stream, glide with the current 
still, and tollow fortune. 


THERE are some people who think that 
all the world should share their misfortune, 
although they do not share in the sufter- 
ings of anybody else. 


Each thing lives according to its kind; 
the heart by love, the intellect by truth, 
the higher nature ot man by intimate com- 
munioa with God. 

LeTEEMING others merely for their agree- 

eut With us in religion, opinion, and man 

y 


ner of living is a less offensive kind 








The World’s Happenings. 





The late Emperor Frederick III. reigned 


Just 9 days. 


There are about 10,000 Japanese Chris- 


Uanse In Japan, 


An anti-moustache movement has bro- 
ken outin London, 


At Chamberlain, Dak., on July 4, two 
nines of Indians played a base ball match. 


It has been decided in Sacramento that a 
pocket knife ts to be classed as a burglar’s jool. 


California’s wine crop is expected to 
reach 25,000,000 gallons, Last year’s was 17,000,000 
gallons, 


The fact that there have been nine mur- 
dere in Maine since New Year's is arousing a feeling 
of alarm there, 


The Oxford English Dictionary shows 
that there are 15,000 wordsin current use beginning 
with the letters Aand B. 


Two girls, the oldest nine years of age, 
were found Intoxicated by a policeman in Lowell, 
Mass., one night recently. 


A wild girl is at large in the forests of 
Catahoula Parish, La. She frequents the streams, 
and subsists almost solely on fish, 


In Fairfield county, 8. C., Joseph R. 
Balch, a plantation overseer, died the other day from 
hydrophobia, caused by the bite of a cat. 


During 22 weeks of this year 8126 pa. 
tents were iseued by the United States Patent Office, 
but of this number only 53 were issued to women, 


There are now 98,000 Chinese laundry- 
men in the United States, and 12,973 Chinese laun- 
dries, earning $26, 983,840 annually, having an ori,i- 
nal capital of $325, 00u. 


James Clark, of Grand Forks, Dakota, 
bet with acompanlon, after he had begun to swim 
across the river at that place, that he would not 
drown, Clark lost the bet. 


A young French officer is said to have 
invented a microphone which will record and an- 
nounce the approach of a vVody of soldiers and give 
some idea as to their nuinbers, 


“Green mint’’ is the latest fad in swell 
New York bar-rooms. [tis made of spirits, sugar, 
peppermint, anda squeezing of spinach leaves to 
imparta violent green color to the mixture, 


There are possibilities of a Chinese ver- 
sioa of ‘‘Hamlet.’’ The President of the Imperial 
Academy at Pekin has undertaken at imperial com- 
mand lo translate Shakspeare’s works into Chinese, 


One of four tramps arrested at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for vagrancy and immorality, wasa 
woman dressed in men’s clothes, She sald she had 
been a tramp fora long time, and had served terms 
in prison, 


While in mourning for Frederick IIL, 
London gayety went ontin black and white robes, 
and ‘*magple’’ dinners and ‘*magplie’’ dances, as 
they are called, were Just as gay as though they were 
birds of paradise, 


A Bridgeport, Conn., boy, 4 years old, 
who had been placed tn the bath-tub, turned on the 
hot water during a moment s absence of bis mother, 
and before the Iiitle fellow could be rescued he was 
su badly sealded that he dled next day, 


Jobn O'Neal. an engineer on a coal 
barge auchored in Boston harbor, madea bet of five 
dollars thathe could dive under the barge and come 
up on the other side, tle wade the attempt, but 
struck his head against the barge and was drowned, 


A 70-year old citiz-n of New Bruns- 
wick, N,Jd., wasswindled out of $00 recently bya 
patrof New York One, in appa- 
rent Jest, gratbed lis mouey aod ran off; the other 
kindly followed the Jokertuo return the money, and 
both thereafter linmediately disappeared, 


Dulce steerers, 


‘Five Poiots,’’ New York's jumbo per- 
aibulating ice-water tank, is again in commission, 
It goes about the metropolis distributing tce water 
free tothe poor, The tank, which in general ap- 
pearance somewhat resembles a horse ambulance, 
holds 3000 gallons, and is thrice emptied on exces- 
sively warm days. 


Public parks are recommended as a pre- 
ventive of anarchy. A recent speaker traced the 
connection between @ certain class of virtues and 
open spaces. Rivtous upristugs never find their 
source ip that part of the population dwelling In the 
vicinity of parks, since anarchists frequent thickly 
crowded quarters, the alleys and densely populated 
courts. 


Eighteen students at the University of 
Pisa, in Italy, agreed on a pian to wake each other 
up inthe morning. One was to blow a trumpet and 
continue to do s0 until It was echoed by 17 toy trum- 
pets, denoting that all were awake, The conse- 
quence wasthatall the city was awakened early, 
and the Rector of the Uuiversity received a remon- 
strance begging to abate the morning trumpets. 


Wild animals command various prices, 
according to their species, ages and the dangers at- 
tendant upon thetr capture. A good male lion is 
worth about $1000 and a tiger $1200. +Leopards are 
worth $3580 apiece, and monkeys range from $10 up to 
$0. Parrots, too, vary xreativin value; young birds 
being worth about $10, and old talking specimeus 
ranging from $50 to $100, the price depending largely 
on the size of the vocabulary, 


According to the British consul at La 
Rochelle, since the failure of the vineyards from 
phylloxera, an imitation of claret is made there by 
steeping raisins and currants lo water, aud mixing 
the compound with cheap Spanish wine. In other 
districts of France a spurious brandy is made from 6 
mixture of beet root and cheap German spirit. This, 
having been sent to a port of exportation In its true 
character, is re-marked and sent abroad as cognac. 


Edison bas invented a new dinner clock 
which talks. Instead of striking the bour it speaks 
it. At dinner-time a voice issues from the clock and 
says **Dinuer-time,’*’ sia | he 


o*clock, ** etc the case may be. 


also o’clock,’’ 
Another 
with 


» as device 


which he is periecting io connection the kK 


is that vi a female face, whi purposes to set 


e face of the « k. The ps of this figure w 
move at the r ¢ head w ,0W 


isiacdy w ay ts . x 


ana e f 
, aa sand ¢£ " 
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HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 








BY LOUISE MALCOM 8STENTON,. 





Oh! rest, thou weary pilgrim, rest! 
Thy travels here are o'er, 

Thou'rt in the mansions of the blest, 
With God, whom we adore! 

Andall thy ardor, all thy zest 
Bright Zion's hills to climb, 

On earth we shall know nevermore, 
Till we reach heights subiime, 


Thy mourning orphans weeping, wall. 
That thou hast met thy doom; 

But God's dear words can never fall 
To lighten all their gloom; 

To check the tears that can but flow 
At thy last earthly tomb, 

And calm their sobs of grief and woe, 
That thou hast left their home, 

— eesti 


The Color of His Coat. 


BY L. 


ANDERING about the Continent 
W at one’s own sweet will is awfully 

jolly,”’ quoth Lesley Cameron, a 
beauty and bride, ‘‘and no happy pair ever 
enjoyed their honeymoon more than we 
have enjoyed ours—eh, Evan?—but after 
all, 1 think the pleasant part of it has been 
the coming home again, and finding every 
one and everything just as we left it. 

“Yet not every one, either,’’ Mrs, 
Cameron added, after bestowing sundry 
pats on the pet dogs and cats gathering 
round to renew acquaintance with an old 
playfellow. ‘As tar as you are concerned, 
dear Mrs. Willans’’—and she gave a 
smiling nod to the handsome, dignified 
old lady, with whom Lesley was an 
especial favorite—‘“as for you, why, you 
iook as if you bad been sitting amongst 
your birds and flowers at work on the 
selfsame piece of embroidery—how lovely 
jit is!—ever since I bade you good-bye! 
All here would be just as pretty and 
peacetul as I always remember it, if only 
Drusie looked as she used to do,”’ 

And then this happy bride, to whom 
care and trouble were yet unknown, turn- 
ed to contemplate the features of a girl 
about her own age, twenty-two, who was 
conversing with the bridegroom. 

“No, it is not mny fancy,’ she said, in 
conclusion. ‘‘Drusie is thinner, paler, 
and graver, and sle will have to tell me 
why.”’ 

Dropping the Persian kittens that were 
purring on her knee, Lesley un- 
ceremoniously broke in upon the talkers, 

“You are not looking well, Drusie. 
What bas been the matter? Have you been 
inoping since you lost me?” 

Before Drusie, whose delicate cheek 
crimsoned and eyes sank, could make any 
reply, Mrs. Willans eagerly interposed 
and answered for her. 

“My dear Lesley, you must not run 
away with the idea that we have been 
stay-at-homes for the whole of the summer. 
Drusie and | have paid several visits, and 
treated ourselves with a few weeks in 
Normandy. You must see her sketch- 
book. Go, love, and fetch it. I am sure 
our frieuds will be delighted with some of 
your drawings.”’ 

As soon as the door closed behind her 
niece, Mrs. Willans addressed her visitors 
in a bhalt-whisper. 

“Pray don’t remark on Drusie’s looks, 
She is in excellent health, and is tast re- 
covering hercheertulness, Anunfortunate 
attachment, which it would be impossible 
forme to sanction, has cost both of us a 
great deal of unhappiness, but we are 
getting over it, and the dear child will 
soon be her old merry self again.’’ 

Mr. Cameron raised his eyebrows, and 
his bride asked-- 

“Do you think so? I can’t imagine such 
a girl as Drusie forming a disgracetul 
attachment. Ob! Mrs. Willans, it souads 
im possible!’’ 

“J don’t think I used that word, my 
dear! If I were a worldly old woman, 
anxious for my orphan niece to make 
what is called a ‘good match,’ I should not 
have entertained these objections to 
Captain Norcott’s suit; but I love Drusie 
too well to let ber throw herself away on a 
soldier.”’ 

Little Mrs. Cameron drew up her small 
form, and retorted stillly, ‘“My father was 
a soldier, ma’am!’’ 

But the next minute she was biting her 
lip with vexation, reminded by Mrs. 
Willans’s significant glance that the parent 
of whom she bad but the faintest rec- 
ollection, had ended «a reckless life by 
dying in debt. 

Drusie’s appearance 
book was a relief. 





CROW. 





with the sketch- 


After it had been admired, anda promise 
’ 


exacted that Mrs. Willans and her niece 
should visit the young iple as they 
were settled na ouse, Mr. and irs 
Cameron look their depa 
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When Lesley found herself alone with 
her husband, her wrath burst forth. 

“So my poor Drusie is breaking her 
heart; she is being sacrificed to an old 
woman’s obstinacy. J thought all such 
toolish prejudices were exploded.” 

“I heard something of this at the club Last 
night,” said Mr. Cameron. 

“And did rot repeat it to me, sir!’ 
pouted his bride, 

“Don’t scold, but thank me for it, my 
love; it would only have made your meet- 
ing with your friends an awkward one. 
But I have no objection to telling you, 
now, that Percy Norcott and I were at 
Rugby together, and great cronies then, 
though we have since lost aightof eack 
other. Norcott went into the Fusileers 
and distinguished himself in Egypt. He 
is a siraighttorward, honorable young 
tellow.”’ 

“Then why does Mrs, Willans object to 
his marrying Drusie?” 

“Because she saw something of military 
lite fifty years ago, and does not compre- 
hend that the drinking, swearing, 
swaggering militaire, like the tour-bottle 
country gentleman, has vanished, and 
made room tor such men as Gordon, and 
others [ could name.,”’ 

“She must be taught better,” said Lesley, 
with decision. 

“Not by you, my dear. | 
you heading a crusade 
Willans’s prejudices, It would only end 
in your offending her, and, possibly, 
making Drusie’s position worse than it is 
now.” 

“You talk,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cameron, 
with an angry sob, “as it | were——”’ 

“As if you were’—and her mouth was 
stopped with a kiss—“a rash, impulsive 
little woman, who forgets that it is often 
wiser to let things right themselves than 
to meddle,” 

“I don’t see the force of your reasoning,”’ 
Lesley retorted. 

‘Possibly not, but have patience; if 
there should be a chance of helping tie 
young lady by-and-by, you need not let 
it slip.” 

“IT will not,” said Mrs, Cameron, so 
emphatically that her spouse shook his 
head at her, and repeated his embargo on 
meddling. 

And, indeed, Druise was beginning to 
think herself torgotten by her more 
fortunate friend, when the fulfillment was 
claimed of Mrs. Willans’ promise. 

Mr. Cameron, wrote Lesley, had rented 
a house in Hampshire for the sake of the 
shooting. 

it was in the midst of charming scenery, 
which would afford bis wife and her guests 
delighttul rides and drives, 
subjects for Drusie’s pencil, 

As Drusie continued provokingly triste, 


cannot have 
against Mrs. 


besides 


and, moreover, was troubled with «# 
hacking cough, the prospect of change and 
more lively society than her own was 


gladly accepted by her aunt. 

They had lived together very bappily till 
this young oflicer came in the way, but 
now all was changed, and the bitherto 
docile girl refused to credit or even listen 
to Mrs, Willans’ predictions of what such 
women a8 consent to share the wandering 
life of a soldier may have to endure, 

In the neatest of turnouts Mrs. Came ron, 
an «experienced whip, was waiting at the 
nearest station for ber guests, whom she 
pri ceeded to drive to Glenside through 
the most secluded of lanes, where the long 
trails Of brambles were just beginning to 
put on their autumnal coloring. 

Thence up, and up, a steep sandy asce nt, 
until they came in sight of the villi, 
Built on a table-land, and sheltered from 
the north by a belt of pine-tré es, it stood 
in the midst of lawns and yardens, [e- 
hind it the ground still rose, ending in one 
ot tbe wide wild moors or commons 
familiar to all who know the county, or 
the adjoining one of Surrey. 

The air was 80 invigorating, the views 
the windows commanded #0 extensive, 
that Mrs. Willans was delighted with 
Glenside. 

She was, however, Startled, as she sat in 
the drawing-room after dinner, by the 
boom ot a heavy gun, and looked at her 
host for an explanation. 

Hie began winding up his watch. 

“That was the 9 80 gun at Elshot Camp. 
What! did not Lesley tel! you that we are 


only a couple of miles trom that famous | 


military station?’’ 
“No, { did not!” 


was 


responded his wife 
stoutly; ‘I Mrs. Willans’s 
horror of the red-coats mizht induce her to 


afraid 


reiuse to come to us, and | was hungering 


for one of the good oid tines with her and 
ior 1+ 
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allusion to the subject was made. More- | rushed hither and thither, attracted to one - 


over, Mra. Cameron proved herself a 
cautious as well as agreeable hostess, taking 
heed that none of their many p!leasant 
drives shouid be in the direction of Elshot, 
and being equally careful not to express 
too loudly her sympathy with Drusie and 
Drusie’s rejected suitor. 

Was it to flatter the vanity of Mrs. 
Willans, an adept in all kinds of art-need|le- 
work, that Lesley manifested a great de- 
sire to work a set of chair covers? and it 
was quite by chance that her selection of 
satin for the groundwork of the design 
was ‘nade at the principal shop in the next 
town just as a tall, thin, very simply- 
dressed, but distingue looking lady was 
buying flannel and = print at another 
counter? 

A recognition followed. 

Lesley begged to be allowed to introduce 
her triends to Lady Jane Elsey, and Lady 
Jane was soon appealing to Mrs, Willans 
for advice in her purchases; and what was 
more to the purpose, acting upon it. 

She wanted homely, useful goods, to be 
made up at a mothers’ meeting, and was, 
or professed to be, doubtful as to the 
quality of some calico 
her notice, 

“An excellent business woman,’’ Mrs, 
Willans called her ladyship on the home- 
word drive, 

“Overpoweringly energetic,’’ murmured 
with a shrug, for which a mild 
rebuke was administered, 

“My dear, Lady Jane’s activity and 
energy put us all to shame. Why, she 
tells me she bas spent several years in the 
Bombay Presidency, and held Sunday 
classes and mothers’ meetings for all the 
English women and cuildren within her 
reach, Is she the wife of the rector? Did 
you hear her invite us to be present at the 
annual treat she gives to her schools? It 
takes place next Wednesday. Will there 
be any objection to our going?” 

“if you are sure you wish It, dear Mrs. 
Willans,” replied Lesley, dubiously, 
though her eyes were sparkling with 
mischief, 

Yes, Mrs. Willans was quite sure, She 
always took an interest in parish work, 
neither was she as easily bored or fatigued 
as Lesley appeared to think. 

She was appeased with a murmured 
apology, and on the afternoon in question 
the wagonette was ordered out, and Mr. 
Cameron warned that he must hold himm- 
selt in readiness to act as charicteer. 

The weather was propitious without 
being too sunny, and if Drusie’s mouth had 
ceas d to take such a sorrowful droop the 
drive would have been thoroughly en 
joyable. 

There was no dust to interfere with their 
comfort, for at the foot of the bill on which 
Glenside was perched, Mr. Cameron 
piloted bis steeds through a white gate in 
some park palings, and followed the 
windings of a grassy rid6 or drive till it 
ceased abruptly with the summer suns, 

Was this to be the scene of the school 
treat? and trom whence were the children 
coming who were to be feted? 

Not a creature was visible, but at reyular 
intervals bell-tents had been erected, and 
from behindaclump of trees at the other 
extremity of tbe plateau smoke was 
rising. 

Drusie had just pointed out an opening 
tbrough which she caught a glimpse of 
two or three huge boilers, tended by halt 
a dozen stalwart figures, when an ex- 
clamation trom Mrs, Cameron 
attention to another quarter. 

The cbhlidren were coming! 

Yes, their voices could be faintly heard 
in the distance, swelling into lusty cheers 
as they drew nearer, And with their 
songs and hurrabs mingled the tramp of 
horses’ feet and the rattle of wheels, till a 
sight burst upon the eyes ot Mrs. Willans 
and transfixed ber, if not her companions, 
with astonishment. 

This was no bevy of little rustics trudging 


recommended to 


Lesley, 


drew her 


over the ground in ecattered groupe, 
urged on by two or three hot, weary | 
teachers. 


A lony line of the wagons of the Army 
Transport Corps, each drawn by four 
horses, was coming Up One of the drives, 
packed ith children and gay with 
banners and evergreens. 


With military promptitude each driver 


balted at « given point, and, as if by 
magic, the bare plateau Was quickly 
leovered with moving figures, soldiers 


from every reg ment stationed at Elsahot 
soberly garb d riflemen tmningling with 
tie! a: swckets of the Artillery and smart 


ress of the Dragoons— presenting them 


re! iy alight rt, 





#pot by the toot-too-roo of Punch, to another 
by a roundabout and swings; while army 
schoolmasters, in their neat uniform, and 
intelligent-looking school mistresses, watch- 
ed over their respective flocks, 

(iratified parents came to see, and seeing, 
share the enjoyment of their off*pring; 
carriages rolled up, filled with the wives 
and daughters of oflicers, who took a 
friendly interest in the children attac: ed 
to “Ours;” and civilians from the im- 
mediate neighborhood came, like the 
Cameronsa, to look on, or listen to the ex- 
cellent music dixcoursed by the two 
military bands that had set up their music- 
stands at either end of the plateau. 

Presently Lady Jane, brisk and voluble, 
dispensing nods and smiles on all sides, 
made her way to where Mr. Cameron bad 
drawn up bis wagonette, and, insisted on 
carrying off Mrs. Willans to show her the 
pride of the regiment, the color-sergeant’s 
twin babies. 

No she was nota clergyman’s wile alter 
all! “My husband,’? sue proudly called 
the grey-haired who wore the 
Victoria Cross, and displayed other signs 
of active service in bis halting gait and the 
wide sear across his brow, 

Betore Mra. Willans had overcome the 
shock of this discovery, she found a pretty 
young matron at her side dropping curteeys 
and smiling recognition, 

“Hannah Jones! you here! I thought 
you had an excellent situation with the 
maiden sisters to whom | recommended 
you!”’ 

“So lL bad, ma'am, but you see, ma'am, 
I’ve married into the Dragoons, Jim’sa 
lance-corporal, ma’am, with two good- 
conduct stripes, and our company’s been 
lying at Elshot ever since we left Norwich, 
where mean’ Jin got acquainted.” 

“—] hope you'll never repent it,’’ said 
Mrs, Willans, 80 severely that the corporal’s 
wite bridled up and protested, 

“Ob, ma'am, it isn’t likely, and Jim #0 
steady! ‘Two stripes and his name down 
for promotion, and it’s all through him 
that we’ve mother living with us. She 
have been very ill, and Jim bas’t be- 
grudged nothin’ [I could get ber,” 

“Til, bas she? I am sorry to hear it.’’ 
Hannah’s mother had been «a valued 
servant in the Willans’ household. “Give 
me your address; I will call and see her 
before I leave the neighborhood,”’ 

And then Drusie’s aunt retreated to the 
carriage, for # glance in that direction bad 
shown her how it: was surrounded by 
gentlomen with whom that thoughtless 
Lesley was gaily chattering, while even 
Drausie was unusually animated; and if 
Evan Cameron thought proper to take this 
opportunity of renewing bis intimacy with 
an old echoolmate, how could bis guest 
oller any turther objection than was con- 
veyed by the chilling air with which she 
achnowle!ged Captain Norcott's respectful 


colonel, 


salutation? 

Betore the Camerons drove off the 
ground, lady invited 
dinner at Glenside on the following day, 
bring Colonel Elsley with 


Jane herself to 
promising to 
her. 

But when was alone, 
Some regimental had detained 
her spouse, who would, however, try to 
walk over inthe evening and bring some 
of the boys with bin. 

“Blows !’ exclaimed her 


them! 
ladyship, 


arrived it 
business 


she 


lively 


‘they'll come for the sake of 


escorting m6 back to my 
to bea mother to the lads when they 


quarters, I try 
first 
join, and to keep the home influences in 
their minds, and really they more than 
were dread 
laid our Jittle 


there in 


requite me torit! Tom and I 
fully cut up when we 
chiidren in their 
fodia, one after another, but perhaps it was 
for the best. I had them long 
enough lo wake up tie motherhood in me, 


“raves over 


expoct I 


and make me tore uselul in the regiment 


than | should have been if they had 
lived.”’ 

And Lady Jane dashed away a tear that 
she might tell a bright little story about 
oue of her lads, as she called all the 
subalterns of ber bustand’s regiment, a 
story in whieh Mrs, Willans was deeply 
interested, till she found that the hero of 
it was Percy Noreott 

. * ~ . * * 
was the Drusie’s 


Very grim aspect of 


aunt when ber niece came to bid her good 
night. 

Not only bad Captain Norcott been one 
of the jittle party who wally announced 

enmselves aS Lady Jane's es rt hut 
[orts when asked to wing 
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“If you and your friend Lesley have 
plotted and echemned to bring me here, 
ant then place me in a tage position,” 
quoth Mra, Willans; “let me tell you that 
sour tactics—to use one of the tnilitary 
terms you affect—are not likely to be suc- 
commt" 

“Y ou ere unjost, aunt, as well as on- 


kind! Drusie retorted, with more apirit 
than she usually evinced. “IT have neither 
plotted nor schemed, It waa you whe 

ate the acqualntenes of Lady Jane 


hoe ey, notl, Ams regards Capiain Noreot, 
I frankly told you, when you forbade me 


to wceept him, that t would aever marry | 


suy One #8 #8, neither will I.’ 

“We will leave here on Monday," sald 
Mra, Willens. 

“T ethall be glad to go,”’ her nieces repled 
witaswob, ‘To te to near hitn—to see 
hin —and to know that Itiqonly « prejudice 
that keeps us apart, tres ime cruaily! ' 

‘IT bave been « roother to you, Drusie,” 
ashe waa pathetically recnninded, 

“Can | co more to prove iny graeful 

aenee of it, matam, than when [ give up 
my own happ.ness rather than disobey 
your’ 
’ Drosie ran away, unable to trust herself 
to may more; and Mra, Willans kept her 
roouw on the following morning, whieh 
Lappened to be on Sunday, ailewing «@ 
headache at an excuse for troak asting in 
bed, and eolng to morping @ervice alone, 

By one of thowe ace denta which oeeur to 
ell of us, the od aman oof whow Mee, 
Willans i quirel her way to the nearest 
churen, deadet that she must mean the 
mp siog red-brick edifice to which the 
cavalry stationed at Elahet are marched for 
norning pravers, and a orief but stirring 
exhbortaten from one of their chaplaina, 
and directed her thither, 

Mre. Willans approached the military 
ehuceo from the Common; the wen came 
up the wide road tetween the blocks of 
the permanent barracks, 

Searce y had she glided in, with the 
twitter of the birda to her ears and the 
scent oot the wilt flowers in her nostrils, 
when the troop rs began to fle in througn 
another door, Alling up the long rows «tf 
senate with the exception of the tow reserved 
or offfeera’ faniities, till the Muattered 
epneter found bersel! hemmed tp on every 
mide, 

‘low nice ot you to eome to one of our 
churches!” whispered Lady Jane Kisley, 
tucking # hand joto ber arin as moon ae the 
re vice was atan end, and the inen were 
toa ching awa al quick #lep tothe music 
fone of the rown bands, “Now you'll 
come toour butand lunch with Tom and 
ne Pil take no dental—and atterwarda 
we'll go tothe married we nen's quarters, 
and have «a good motherly eo uforting 
yossip with some of the poor souls whose 
bustband4a are under orders for foreign 
ac rvice, , 

low onany peeps into life in caurp Mra, 
Wiolans bad that day, underthe guidance 
(f Lady Jane, she did) not reveal to her 
eunous frends at Glenside, 

Soe returned thither in «a very grave and 
reteent mood, Dut that she did not propose 
tocarsyout her intenttea of going howe 

) toe thorrOwW Was 8OOn HpPparent. 

Cautl latein the affernoon she kept her 
roou, @ ill wilegiog headache, but i oked as 

woe ubedot hear ve, 

When she did come down-stairs, it was 
dreased tor walking, that she might pay 
ver prom sed call on the oorporal’s wife, 

Sie would not consent to take the 
carnage, bor permit ber now really «is 
ireseod niece to aeccoupany her, Even 
Lesiey'sa offer to be her companion was 
uugeactiously deciined, Only bherignorance 
1 toe route induced ber to agree to have a 
wervantin atlendanoce, 

Corporal Jims wife was not located tn 
the barracks, but ceceupying part of 
cottage just beyond the town that has 
epoung up between the camp and the once 
eecluded litte village froui which it has ia 
are. @, 

Mires. Willans 
treubie, her 


found Hannah in great 
mother Daveong been mein et 
Wolo sytopt tos too alar ning for ths doctor s 
weeorth D boat lhe dau, @r Was nol immdinens 
to be COLBOITIy. 

Aiways io her element when she could 
be uselul, Mra, Willans disiiiseed ter 
pulce aod devoted herself to the sufferer: 


rwouldehe Jeave her til some nours | 


afierwards, when the attack padwed off and 
eue @ank Litoan reltreshiug Bites, 

\s a temter of course, Corporal Jim 
inate ready t> esoort the lady back to 
ts tiaide, ; 

iy the tine he had #0 completely won 
her goxnt-wiil by his eager, if clumsy, 
ttorts to be of service, and hia) paceny 
His young wile, whom grief 
avd terror had rendered irritable, that soon 
ater toey tad set forth, the tall, silent 
striding gion xt @& respectable 

Mrs, Willans beekoned biim to 
ifaw thearer, 


ben lerhass 


+ er 


t Mat Ce, 


(orjera,’’ she began in her severest 
t ‘| have no doubt that you are a we!|- 
neal SON. toan, and your behavior 
bo) your Wiles inother does vou eredit, bu 
ri sadly afraid you've not cuosen a good 
in iat tite,’’ 
fler wuditor hemmed and meditated, 
i propounded the opioton that toere 
was pood and bad of all sorts; aud amo 
peaced that on tue ar ny & ielliow was 
,.bt ender disetpliine and learned to 
es uartaod c.ean, and all touat. 
“But it is af lor your wives and 
‘ ‘ren, Vv U soldiers can never give them 
eeit ed bo. e' 


Awain Ji ‘sosidered betore repiving. 
Hull! «ian toarrics on the etre gth 
e cugota’t to do otherwise—there's 
f Verhea “4 { fire and fs i an! 
a ras ” af ria nas fla fart e 
ra aft eve “ yw en " 9 
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man bas to anift quarters every time work 
| wete mieck, and can never depend on reg- 
ular rations, can be?"’ 

“But your officers do not set you a good 
example; how can they, if they are reck- 
| jena, thoughtless wen; drinking deeply, 
| gambling away their incomes—"’ 

Here Jim's low whistie broke in upon 
| these excite! ulterances, 

“B g pardon, ma‘am, buat thie is rayther 
| too sweeping aln’tit? I wouldn't wish to 
serve under # better eolonel than oure; 
| and the captain of my company isa gentle 
finan, and no mistake, There's good and 
bad, Just as there's rich and poor, in all 
sorte and all protessions, as I think I've 


| maid before; but—— 
| “What building is this?’ Interrupted 
| Mra, Willans, stopping abruptly in front 
of a bandsome well-lighted edifice, 

“Why, thie ia one of our Inatitutes, 
maa; anc ficer’s widow started it for ua, 
and it flourishes, There's another over 
youder, where Hannah and me woult 
have been at this very hourif it badn’t 
been for the old lady's illness, A 
iniscellaneous entertainment, ma’am, for 
tue benefit of a howe for fatherless boys, is 
yoin’ on there at this momnent,”” 

And Corporal Jim pointed to a placard 
wh ch, however, Mra, Wilians was already 
perusing, ber eves lingering longest on the 


| avmouncement that one of the songs would 


be sung by Captain Norcowt, 

“—T think I should like to go into this 
place,’ abe said presently, with such a 
quiver in ber voice that ber escort stared 
aud wondered, 

fut to hear was to obey; he led the lady 
into the Institute, proudly pointing out tts 
reading and rooms and other 
ajivantages, and finally procuring for hera 
eeatin a corner where she could see and 
hear without being hersell observed, 

[oe first part of the entertaininent was 
drawing toy aclose, and « brig dier-geneoral, 
under whose patronage it was held, had 
rigen to way afew worts belorea he tnade 
tue early retreat ill-health necessitated, 

He was neo orator, yet he was heard with 
the profoundest attention, ashe urged upon 
bis auditors the needs of the lads—sonr o! 
soldiers like themselves —for whom this 
home was founded, and reminding them of 
the enemies to be fought in peace as well 
as war, bade them do what they could to 
preserve these Orphans from the tennpta- 
tions that bad assailed then in their youth. 

Amidet a storm of cheering the veteran 
departed, and #@ 800n as silence was re- 
stored, Captain Nore nt sang his song. It 
was dashing, patriotic, and well sung, 
eliciting such vociferous encores that he 
could not refuse to sing again, 

Hut this time he selected Drusie’s 
favorite ballad with its pathetie refrain— 
eStul hoomg, sul waiting’? —little tuink- 
ing that Drosie’s aunt was present, weeping 
behind her veil the tears that would have 
their way. 

A \wesasage was brought to 
Noreott as be left the piatforoan. 

A jady wishing tospeak to bim! tf be 
sarvelled at this, how much greater was 
bis ® shine st when the lady proved to 
be Mra, Wiilans! 

“Will you take me back to Glenside?’ 
she asked—'to Deusie? and ifiny love for 
her has toa deine harsh to you, and caused 
me to ciog too firmly to my old-word 
pr judices, wil you not—tor her dear sake 
aeke—torgive me?’ 

—_ >. 


My Unele’s Will. 


HY DD. 


cotlaa 


Captain 





KER, 


OANNA Is nine years old to-day,” iny 

| otuer said, looking atiuny father with 
td Miroiy, UNS tie eyes, 

“ald as bt owas, |) tetthat my birthday 
was HO fesiival season to my parents, | 
Colored and shrank abashed, as uy father 
AlAwOered, Wilh # glare of a unost SaVaue 
rage in nis eves, And we have yel nine 
years to wail! Nine aves in this a-ode of 
deao alton! 

“Yes, and what an ugly litt'e creature it 
is’ tny mother rejo ned, liliing her 6ye 
ciass lanwuidly to «Jook at me, then 
dropping It With #imiost a SoUudder, and 
raising her fine eyes with an expression, 
hali-bopeiess, half lioploring towards the 
Collinge. 

My tatoer muttered something about the 
use @ss0e88 Of BuOWIng Off “als ’ in such 
aap oto and then both wenton eating thor 
Oreaktist, a8 if they tad not done that 
crugilest wrong of inflicting a mysterious, 
Dut nol less po giant, pang Upon the Leary 
Of an lunocent « vlid, 

As soun as Tcouid, TL erept away from the 
tabie to ponder in solituage the thouguis 
thal Oppressed me, 

Way did iny birthday always cast such a 
} Shadow of wioouw over the housebold? 
| Wuat Was toat goal, nine years away, &o 
4ux ously aAWalleGd? Wes TT, then, as ugly 
) as iey wother bad top. ies? —would every- 
one who saw tne shudder atthe signe? 

A beavy burden this, of thought, for a 
beat that bul nine years had passed over; 
but it was to be borne aloue, tor 1 bad no 
friends, no contifanta, no childish play- 
inhale, 

1 lived alone, with my parents and two 
Old servants, as barsh and sileot as they, 
i that desolate house ou the wild flala of 
Loneolnsuire, | had uever Known any 
otber bome; though L tad jtearned, ty 
e ance words droppel from my parents’ 
1io@ *B® toev impatentiy chafed at the } 
visible chain that bound tuem to this se 

lusion, that tnuco of their lives bad been 
Spentio far d f-rent seenea, 


| longed for tb 





e iove, for the caresses, the 


? eare that otuer e ire re-eived 





EVENING POST. 


I had not passed the boundaries of child- 
hood before I bad gained the assurance 
that my sole consequence to my parents 
arose from the fact tuat I was in some way 
the instrument by whieh they were to be 
released from their hateful seclusion, and 
restored to the station ard condition from 
whence they bad ta leo. 

How this was to be scoompliahed I was 
not told; but I somehow learned that it 
gave ine power—the substitute | was foroed 
to aceept tor a child’s true influence In the 
bome circle, 

As I grew older, the angles and sallow 
tints of ebildhood vanished, 

The agues and fevers, born of the foul 
tmiiste and marshy exhalations amid which 
I lived, tortured me no more, My form 
rounded into symmetry, iny brow was 
fair, and my cheek was booming. 

My mother ceased to shudder and cast 
appealing glances to heaven at sight of my 
ugliness; and my father, no longer savage, 
though impatient, pronounced the lacoule 
sentence that I * would do,” 

Tue mystery of iny life was not vet ex- 
plained; but my eighteenth birthday 
approached, and I bad been too long 
laught to look torward to that as an iim- 
portant era of my—ol our life, doubt that 
the solution would not bs long delayed. 

As it came uear, the old cottage was 
embellished a8 tmuch «#48 Darrow means 
would permit both a to its «exterior aod 
interior condition. My mother and uy- 
eelf bad new dresses from Liocoin, and 
my father in the evening performed the 
uawonted luxury of a dinner toilet, and 
appeared attaviein the garb Of a gentle- 
inan instead of tuat of # gamek ee per, 

A week before my birthday, I found, on 
going down, @ s'ranger atanding with my 
lather betors the breakfast-room fire, My 
fatvuer came forward and saluted ie with 
a kiss, we T have seen Other fall: redo since, 
but as he had never done be fore; and truen 
ue presented to me iny “cousin, Ciaude 
Loveriige, who bad arrived laie ast night.” 

We bad never bad « guestin our beuse 
belore; and, prepared as I bad geen for an 
arrival, I greeted the sintely man who 
bowed before me with a courtesy «& proud 
as bis own, IT doubt not, but with an 
awkward blush toatl felt crimmsoned chesk 
and brow, and tingled in the very band 
that, in Ovedience lo my father’s sign, | 
laid in bis. 

Hie addressed a few sentences of light 
compliment to me, and then turned to 
address wy mother as she entered, 

As he bentover the fair baud she off+red 
hit, 1 saw that be was no longer young. 
Time bad thinned bis locks, and lett inany 
a siivery thread sbining abou: his teu pier, 
while deep lines tarked his face, auu 
wrinkles neatied about his eyes, 

I knew well that this guest, this hitherto 
unknewn Cousin, Was somehow connected 
with my fare, 

1 began to wonder if he would take me 
away trom uy dull, sorrowful home—if we 
ali should yo—if be were very rich, and 
would establish us in @ S&pleadid house 
such as | Kuew my motuer had inbavited 
in ber youth. 

Then | thought heinight have a wife, 
perhaps daughter, whow I should see and 
learn lo love, 

In fact, 1 quite adopted this latter theory, 
and resolved to ask him, at the fest op 
portunity, why they had not accous panied 
hi. on his vis.t. ° 

My tather left us as s00n as breakfast was 
over, and then my mother and our gues: 
setiled down to a jong conversation about 
tue pe splie and thea worid frou: which (be 
forimer bad been 80 long bDanisbe!. 1 was 
a listener, for 1 could take no part in such 
topics; and | learnt that Cousin Claude bad 
resided in France tor wany vears of his 
life, returning to England ouiy tor breiet 
vVisi.s, 

Suli, when in London, he had mingled 
with the somety my mother bad once 
known, and bad much ta tell her of it, «s 
well as of bis Parisian ex periencer, 

He spoke quietiy of some seientifice 
triuinphs hs had achieved. There was 
even atinge of sadness in his tone as he 
mentioned them. My mother detectes 
It, for @n@ Said, alinoBst COompassionately, 
“Ioven in the inidst of this career, Ciaude 
you must have been lonely. It was not 
the life wholly fitted tor you; it was an 
existence perverted, thogh uot as ours bas 
been,” 

“You speak truly, madain,”’ be rep ied; 
‘but’ —glancing at ine—'T inay soon bope 
to Claim my reward, way | not? Aud 
you = 

‘tluso!l’ my mother said hastily; and 
she iawt ber hand upon his arin, and shot 
a Warning glance (owards where I sit, 
beside the window, 

Their volces sank to whispers, and | 
rose and sole Out of the roouw, 

A terrible unrest se z-d me. I trembled 
In the anticipation of the revelation that 
awaited ime. T could not re@waiu ja our 
Weed grown garden; but tying on my 
Donmet, Starieéd, in the futl glow of tre 
wart spring uoontide, at a furious pace 
aiong (he road that led to the tisids whither 
ny tather pad pone, 

1 mesnt ty seek him, and tell bim that 
the tue bal come woeu | must and woul 
know ali—that 1 was no lor ceracnild, nor 
to be tresied as an irrespunusitie being. 

Wat uiore J migtt pave done or said | 
Know uot, for frou other lips, ere that day’s 
C.os6, tue reveialionu was to be made 

Swiitiy as lI 





walked, a swilter step 
followed tne—a toan’s long, firu stride, 
tuat anuintiiated the lony reacucs of the 
yellow road 


P I heart the sound, and turned, with a 
flusitied face, to ineet Claude Leveridge 
“T have comet pop vou 1 VOuUr Walk; 

1 whalachas ave giver ¢ 


K, I brea . 

















} the day 








fast from the haste tn which be had come, 
lle walked by my side, and began to talk 
te me quietly of things 1 well understood; 
tili, presently, 1 felitasif be had been an 
acquaintance of years, end asked as well as 
ansverei questions, 

“Why did vou not bring your wife and 
dan gtters?’’ I said, at last, 

Ciaude stopped, turned, and 
statlilyininy eyes, 

“Are you serious?” he maid, after an 
awkward silence, “Have you really been 
kept in ignorance, or is tuis assumed jor 
etleci?”’ 

He taorned away, and I heard him 
murmur, 

“Toe mother was a schemer ever; can it 
be that this girl is like ber?”’ 

‘Did you net know that I bad neither 
wile nor child?” he asked, turning to me 
aga n. 

i returned his gez steadily, and answer- 
ed, “Truly, no, Yoo are as old as papa; 
and | thought there might be thove be- 
longing to you whom l could know and 
love, for indeed lau very lonely here” 

“LT bave nobody. J have ouly myself, 
Do you think, now that you know me a 
jiule, you can ever learn to love me?’ 

There wos asmile on bis tace, but a red 
glow mounted over it, and be trembled as 
he regarded ma, My eyes teil benesth tis 
g-ze, but noray of enlignteniment reached 
me, 

‘IT am sure IT shal! love you, cousin, 
very much, You will come to visit us 
sometimes, will you nor” 

‘No; I shall never come bere again,” he 
answere); ‘but, if you choo-e@, you can go 
away with me, aod live with me nlways, 
Do you think you ean do that? Do you 
thik you couid b3 my wie?’ 

I gianced at bin in surprise, His wife! 
lie was as Old as papa, and bis locks were 
gray—in Bhert, im my Feciusion, the 
thought of marriage had bever Leen pre 
sen 64 (10 Mme, 

We walked on together in silence until 
wecame'o the bigh ground where trees 
urew, and te npered the growing beat with 
their cool sbaie, 

Beneath one of these Claude seated him- 
se fai my side, and told « @ ail the story of 
my Fetrange jie, and lif.ed tie veil ot 
uystery wulen had bi'tberto envel pet it, 

When he bad fisisnet, ne ssid, “Now 
you know al!, Joanna, and you see that the 
fates ot tavy p:rsons—their worldly 
p osperity—restein your hands, 4 

“As my wife, the fortune remains witb us; 
your fatver and mo.ber are amply pro- 
vided for; you are removed to sce:es better 
adapted for your happiness; you are in the 
hands of one who will know how to guard 
and caret or you in all the untried ciroum- 
Sia (6s of your new lite—who will love 
you a8 @ husvaud, and counsel you asa 
father, 

* Dispassiona‘ely, I should say that your 
happiest course lay In accepting ine, because 
you ensure large worldly prosperity to 
yourself and to those you are vound in 
duty to consider—because you place your- 
self in your Own prop Fr spvere and station 
—because | knvuw wyse ft to bean honor. 
abie man, well Otted for the responsibiliucs 
your decision would devolve upon me, 
On the other band, I see a taint of Beltish- 
ness In my words, Your young besuty 
ienupts me the fortune you secure to we 
tenupls me; and I question myseit if 1 bave 
# moral right to seek to bind your youth to 
my declining years—though witbout you 
they wunust be pass-d in co nparative 
poverty, no sima@ll sacrifice to one who has 
known Gnly juxury! Only since I have 
seen you have | iearnt to teel ali the ein- 
barrassinents growing out of our uncie’s 
Siranze will.” 

He paused; and 1, who bad been revolving 
in silence all be had said, answered caliily, 
“J am to xecept you, tien, before a 
eighteenth birthday, or all this wealth 
g 6+ to swell (he coflers of various hospitals 
aud @oileges; wiv parents are Bull poor, 
eon ‘emned to this dreary life; you are in- 
poverished, »nd I an tor ever shut vut 
frou al. hope of @ hiyzber @artaly existence. 
Is it wi?” 

He bowed his bead, 

“] see papa coming,’’ Teatd. “I will go 
to hina; ams i0-1.0 row morning I will in- 
form you of ny aesion,” 

He Kissed tie tant | extendsd to him: 
then drawing it within bis arm, he ied me 
tomy father, 

I shut myse'finimy room that day, and 
spoke tono one, 1 knew, now, how iwy 
parents bad always regard6d me—|esa as 4 
child tban asthe insirument of their re- 
lease from poverty. 

Toney must be tread—TI saw that clearly 
—hut perbops I veed not be married ct 
once, 

{ decided the question quickly enough 
that IT would acesat my cousin, tad | 
po-ses+e! but a little more experie cr, | 
should have known that iny reluctance to 
a ralificatli nm of iny vows arose froin & 
doubt whether 1 could love the husband I 
fe tcoupelle! to accept. 

Tne nex. day the old bouse was tiliei 
with S.asiing faces—no gloom saton sus 
but inv own, and I kept wy sadness for te 
solitude of nyown room. A week tater, 
oliowing my birthday, Clauce 
wrnt away, 

In anotwer month my prrents and iny- 
self lett the oid boure for 6.e-, 

We to k upour abyiein the splendid 
London mansion where tny uncle had 
livet bis lonely, useless life. Here we 
were 8790n sUrrounijed by the elite ct 
society. I bad young cowpauions of my 
own 8 xX In plenty; but | tcund them 


looked 


Sia low ond trivolous, 

I bad lived inibeught they in the ex 
terni sofa viddy existence 1 lik:d t 
y ne neo no better 

KIOAn la y ny e6s\e 
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affection. I became reconciled to a lot 
that would secure ine @ kind and constant 
a friend, 

I learned to lean upon and trust bim, 
He was oounsellor, guide, friend, as well 
as lover. 

We were married, and I was happy—a 
brief bright bapp ness, The month we 
had allowed to travel was not passed when 
I brought bome bis mangled reuaine— 
erushbed out of a'l human semblance by 
that dreadful railroad collision which 
shocked the country that year, aud entered 
the home be hail prepared for tis bride 
clad in the garinents of widowhood, 

1 remained in my solitude some years— 
years that I devoted to the improvement 
of my mind. 

I wastventy one when I again re-entered 
society. I wasstill young and not unat- 
tractive, and I was rich, 

I need not have remained a widow long, 
but I was in no haste to twarry; above ail, 
] meant, it ever I resigned imy tliverty, it 
should be into the hands of one whom 
Claude tnight bave approved. 

And at Jast 1 found such a one, or he 
found me, Moretrualy, I suppose, a mutual 
and inexplicable atiractlon drew our 
apheres into contact, 

We knew not of each other’s existence, 
as we know things bere, until we met, but 
our souls were no strangers even in that 
bour. 

Tbey mingled then into one—a bond of 
sweetest unison was tormed, of which 
marriage was but the external svinbol, and 
in perfectest accord all the years of our 
life have since been passed, 

Ciaude would have loved this man, and 
often I think that be looks upon us from 
that otber life to which he has gone, and 
amiles upon a union that is so completely 
fraugbt with happiness. 

- 


Chevelier Legrand. 
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play with Mr. Blopper,’’? said Jones 

one evening at the Club, when the 
Cvevalier and bis partner bad been carry- 
ing all before them at whist, 

“it is true,’’ assented the Chevalier, 
jingiing the while in his trousers’ pockets 
the numerous gold coins that nad found 
their way to those receptacies in the course 
ot the evening. ‘‘Meestare Bioppare plays 
avary tine game, It is nocredit to win 
with so good a partnare,’’ 

The Cuevalier nade a stately inclination 
as be spoke towards Lhe object of eulogiain, 
wbo acknowledged it by blushing and 
looking foolish, i'r the latter of which 
processes nature had endowed him with 
unusual facilities. 

He was «4 snub-nosed, bald-headed little 
man, with the peculiar species of florid 
complexion at which one would be dis- 
appointed were it not supplemented by a 
pair of sandy whiskers; however, Mr, 
Biopper’s whiskers were satisfying. 

He wore a black tail-coat a little jarge for 
him;and with bis grey trousers, inassive 
golc watch-chain, and squure-toed bcots, 
looked like a tradesman retired trom 
business—as was the case by ali accounts, 

Not so the Chevalier. cie was tall and 
aristocratio-looking; bis hair, which was 
grizzied, was worn cul away over each 
teu ple; he bad a coal-black woustacheé and 
twinkling black eyes, and in his unex- 
ceptiopab 6 evening dress, with a bit of red 
rivbon in bis button-hole, he was em- 
pbatically the distinguished foreigner, 

Not inuch Was known about the 
Chevalier, He bad been atnongst us some 
Si1X months, or a little more, 

He had coine in the first instance to 
drink the waters for which our city is 
fainous, For neariy @ month after bis 
arrival he stopped at the principal hotel, 
drank tbe waters religiously every day, 
and «8 be wast always well dressed, and 
his tuanvers were polished and agreeanie, 
née soon wade aDuimoer Of acquaintances, 
Having b-eu elected to the Club, and 
having recsived a jew invitations, ne was 
s00n discovered to be an acquisition to the 
society of the place, 

Hw was a good dancer and quite a ladies’ 
man; he taiked amuasiigiy, tie more so for 
his broken Engiish; he wasa fair billiard. 
player, thougi be was an unlucky one, 
and was continually josing sSiall suins 
and having to pay ‘or t!6 pane, 

Jones and | tad # conversation on the 
subject, «8 we waiked bome froin the club 
this very eveuing. 

I had been IcsSing, for 1 had been one of 
the Chevalier’s opp nents; and partly, 


\*n generally seeu to win when you 


* perhaps, to console myseilt, | beziraed the 


rewark that whist never wade one bundred 
dollars’ diflerence to i.e al the year’s end, 
one way or another, Jones so0ok hia 
bead. 

“I can tell you one man, Perkins,’’ said 
he, “to whom it makes more than one 
bundred dollars diflerence at the year’s 
end —or at the week’s end tor that matter.”’ 

“Whom do you tnean?”’ said I, 

Jones stopped, and struck his stick on 
the grouud to give his words additiona! 
empbasis, 

*Perkins,’’ be said, “I’ve been watching 


that olu Chevalier very cli sely for some | 


time, and in the last fortnight alone he bas 
“®OD Up Wards of five bundred dollara. 
‘Never,’ #aid |. stagyered, 
“I's a fact. He never gets up a loser, 
And i've notice d= another 
always wins—alwsye—when Blopper is bis 


partner, What do you make of 1?" 

“I never liked Biopper,” said I. “He 
Was very near Deing piiled when the 
Chevslier put him up for the Clut 

‘Did th ( ava rr P ri? ae 
’ : 

FON 6S i “x;y was awa A 
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“Certainly. Blopper came about a week 
after the Cnevaiier wan elected; and the 
Chevalier, who bad met him at Scarborough 
or somewhere, some years ago ad 

“Humbug!” said Jones, He is often 
rather rude, is Jones; one of those shrewd, 
jong Leaded fellows thatare never taken 
in, and are very uncompromising in ex- 
pressing their opinions, 

He and I are always at loggerLeads. He 
always tuinks the worst of people, and | 
always think the best; but 1 ain bound to 
conless that he is generally right in the 
sequel, 

‘*Perk'na,” he resaned thoughtfully, ‘I 
mnistrust that pair, ‘We'll keep our eagle 
eyes On them, old boy. We'll watch them 
and see if they are up to any tricks 
together. You are a man of the world, 
you are, and vou know a thing or two, 
Watch their game,”’ 

“Tne Chevalier hates people to look on,” 
said F innocently. 

“I dare say he doer,” said Jones, very 
dryly; and bere, as we were at iny rooime, 
we said good-nigbt and parted, 

As I wassmoking | fina! pipe over the 
tire before turning in, I found my thoughts 
vory full of Jones’s suspicions, 

It occurred to me to calculate my own 
lorses of late, and to examine how often 
they had taken place when I was opp sed 
to the suspected pair, 

i was astonished at the result. Taking 
my play and the cards [ had held into con 
sideration, | was amazed to find how poor 
a slow I had made against Mr, Blopper and 
his foreign ally. 1 wade astrong resolution 
that | would carry out Jones’s suggestion. 

I commenced operations the next day, I 
found out very litle. But one thing I not- 
iced, I found tbat the Chevalier’s play 
when he had Blopper for bis partner was 
vasily superior to bis play when f{ inyself 
orany one else of like calibre was on bis 
side. 

1 wasso much an habitue of the card-room 
and #0 iwuch in the habit, when I was not 
playing myself, of looking on at other peo- 
vle’s gatnes, that my surveillance of the 
Chevalier and his supposed confederate did 
not altract their attention in the least. But 
watch as oard a8 I might, I could find out 
nothing. 

Al last, after a week had gone by—a week, 
however, which swelled the ChevaNer’s 
gains very considerably, I noticed—I was 
beginning to think that Jones was wrong, 
and that the two men situply understood 
each otuer's play peculiarly weil, when, at 
last, I found cutsomething. 

It was a wet afternoon, and, according to 
custom, there was @ whist before dinuer. 
Whether the weather had any is fluence, or 
whatever the reason, ny senses SeeIDeEd LO 
ve unusually on the alert. 1 watched every- 
thing. Itstruck me, but I was not quite 
certain, that when the Chevalier and Mr. 
Biopper cut the two bighest or the two low- 
est as the case inight be, in cutting for 
partners, it was usually one of the pair that 
nandied the pack last. J] was not certain on 
inis point; but it was clear to me that they 
drew each other for partner rather more 
oiten than I sn@uld expect. 

I watcned their faces, Nota look passed 
between then. Each was absorbed in the 
study of bis own ecards, 

There waa, of course, no mirror in the 
room in which the cards could be reflected; 
and there was a fresb pack for each rubber, 
80 the cards Could not be marked, 

Yet I grew more and more certain every 
moment that there was collusion between 
the two. If 80, bow did they communicaie? 

I jooked at Lbeic legs. Tone Chevailer sat 
upright io a suff military attitude; Biopper 
Satin # beap, with bis legs tucked under 
bis chair. There was no comiunication 
under the table. I was at fault, Again I 
feit inclined to give the thing up, and, lean- 
ing bacw in my chair, ceased to strain iny 
eyes upoa their every movement, and al- 
lowed iny attention to relax, 

Now | have alwavs been noted for the 
aculeness of iny sense Of hearing. It is pain- 
tully acute; 8 Inuch B&O Lbat DU Liberiess 
littie Jarring sounds, which fall anheeded 
on ap ordinary ear, are to me @ BOUrCSs Of 
poritive agouy. As, then, Il lounged in iny 
chatr, In #« sort of bail dreaua, I teard a@ Lit- 
tls tap The roow, of course, was periectly 
Sill, a8 theexigencies of the game required. 
I bardiy noticed the sound, but presenti 
itcame again, This tine it was doubled— 
lap, tap. My atteution was now tuoroughly 
aroused, and I jistened with all my might 
Puree tines unnore | beard it—once single, 
twice treble, 

Woat was it? Merely the Chevalier 
drumming op his cards with bis finger 
pals. BKutin the coureeof my professional 
eaperience 1 had given much attention to 
telegrapbing, Hag signalling, and signalling 
ft every king; and | felt conv need that 
these taps con veyed information froin une to 
abpolber with relterence W the game, 

I inoved in wy chair, 80 that I could 
watch the Coevalier’s left hand, Now I 
kuéw waat to expect, I never missed one oO! 
thes gnuais. But l could notinterpret them, 
Ci@ariy they tmeant something, but I could 
not make Oul what, 

Presently 1 noticed another thing. The 
Chevalier, when it was Blopper’s turn t> 
ead, would raise lis first finger the Jeast 
bitin the world fro. bis cards, or be woud 
siimilarly raike the sécond finger, or the 
third, Or the fourth, This movement was 
distinet from the taps, and probably con- 
veyed some different ineaning. I watoned 
Bio; per’s leads, and I found it out. I had 
‘lreasy noticed that Blopper did the same 

thong when it was the Cnevalier’s lead, 

To's was what | discovered. When the 





floger was raised, the partner usually 
eart. Tne second flower calied a 
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the rubber came to an end, and I bad to 
postpone my further investigations, I said 
nothing to Jones about my success; for | 
was resolved to elucidate the meanings of 
the taps before I gave wy revelation w any 
one 

I had a oonjecture in my mind as to 
thelr probanie significance—a conjecture 
which 1 ultimate:y found to be correct, 

During the next few days I made the 
most of my opportunities, and I got the 
taps cornplete, 

A card bas been played, say the three of 
diamonds, One tap means, “1 hold the 
ave,”’ 

Two taps, given slowly, denote the king; 
three denote the queen, Oue tap, followed 
quickly by another, like « quaver in music 
tlullowed by a semi-quaver, denotes the 
knave; one tap, followed similarly by two 
little ones, denotes the ten, 

So far, #0 good. Butl was sure fthere 
were otber signals in use between this 
precious pair, by which they conveyed to 
each other how many they had of a suit, 
This was done by # movement of the 
cards in the band; vy closing them up, ao 
that only the backs of @ certain number 
could be seen, 

But I could not diseover the secret of 
this mancuvre, do what I would. Ali 
that 1 saw wasthat there was no signal 
when three of asuit were heid; doubtless 
because that ja the average number. 

However, I bad now all that 1 wanted, 
{ verified my discovery by one more 
patient and careful scrutiny, alter which I 
told Jones. He listened to me with close 
attention, and then slapped ime on the 
back, 

“Perkins, my boy,” he was pleased to 
observe, ‘you are notsucha fool as you 
look. What svall we cdo with them?” 

“Why, there’s the difficuity,’ said I, 
subduing my elation at this compliment, 
“The tact is that I—l seoonded the 
Coevalier when he was put up tor the 
Ciub, 1 ehall look rather foolish ff the 
man is exposed.”’ 

“True,” said Jones thoughtfully, ‘f 
think the best tuing will beto let them 
know that we have found them out, and 
give them a hint to quit the place and 
travel in foreign parts,’’ 

After some further deliberation we de- 
cided to pursue this course, and concocted 
our plan of action, 

Toe next night Jones and I met in the 
eard roouw, and invited the Chevalier and 
Mr. Blopper to Join in arubber, Probabiy 
to avert suspicion, the two confederates 
seldom played together in the first rubber, 
although they were sure to get together 
ultinnately; so It bappened that t 6 
Coevalier and I found ourselves opposed 
to Jonesand Mr, Blopper, There was no 
other occupant of the roou at this tine, 

I dealt. Jones led the four of clubs, and 
tapped twiceon his cards to show that he 
led trom the king. 

1 took the trick with the ace. f{ led a 
spade, and gave the necessary aignal to 
snow that I bad the aoe, 

Jones played « aimall one, but rapped 
out to his partner that he bad the queen, 
Our taps were quite unnecessarily loud, 
| looked up and saw Blopper's face 
twiteb; the Chevalier’s expression was 
quite unconscious, Perhaps il was siigutly 
wo childlike and biand; but that is 
hy percritical, 

The Chevalier (@k the trick with the 
king. He hesitated what to play, and, 
iooking absent-inindedly at mine, behold, 
there was ty first finger sticking up 
ybetinately in the air. For a moment bis 
face changed, but he recovered himself, 

The Cuevalier played « heart, Jones in 
stantliy began to tap Jike # woodpecker, 
and telegraphed the knave. I saw that the 
attention both of the Chevalier and of his 
ally was arrested; there was an indefinable 
air of e€xpeotancy about each of then 
Jones and I looked steadily at them; and 
Jones put down the Knave. 

Two wore ashen and guilty countenancer 
were never seen On morts! men, They 
sav at Once that their game was up. 

Tne Chevalier was for braz-ning it out, 
but Biopper pulled bim by the sleeve ana 
wbispered to him, and 6 weasulkily quiet, 

“Here is asbeet of stamped paper,” pur 
sued Jones, leisurely. “Write a cheek to 
the secretary for five hundred dollara——-nG 
to Captain Porkins here--towarda extin 
guishbing the Club debt. Send in your res 
igoallous to-morrow with some ¢ xXCume 
gentiemen of your ingenuity will find ne 
difficulty in framing one--and leave this 
place within twenty-four hours,” 

Very sullenly indeed the Chevalier sat 
down and wrote the check, which Jones 
handed to me, having tirat carefully exam. 
ined it to B66 Liat it was in due form, 

“Be at the bank a8 B90n a6 It Opens,” be 
whisp: red lo ine, a8 the two confederaus | 
skulked ont of the room, the Chevalier 
leading, with Blopper at bis heela, § Good- 
night, gentlemen. Write an article in the 
toagazines about the fairness of whistaeigna - 
jinw. ‘*‘We sha’u't #6 them again, Per- 
kins,”’ he added, and fell to chucKiing., 

Jones was wrong; I did #66 them ayain. 
I was atthe bank at ton o'clock the next 
moroing, and cashed the Cheva ier'#check, 
Asal came cut, buttoning up the notesin iv 
| breast pocke, | aloiomt ran against Blopper, 
| He looked up and tnutvwered an oath as be 
| saw whoit was Presumably he had the 
| Cnevalier’s check in his pocket for the 

whole of the balance of hix banking aceount, | 
| We have reason to believé that the Chev. | 
jalier Legrand and Mr. Blopper are atii| 
| travelling. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An old gentleman came into an Augus- 
ta marble shop lastautumn with the marks 
of affliction on bis countenance, and after 
oXpliaining that one «ft his sona hed died, 
s rrowfully inquired the price of a tomb- 
stone, And al er looking over the various 
sivies and endeavori: gy to beat down the 
dealer be remarked confidentially, with a 
glance at bis consumptive icoking wile, 
who sat on the buck board outside, that |@ 
“didn’t think Martha would winter, and 
he guessed he’d waitand buy two stones 
at once,"’ to get a reduction, Marthy “win- 
tered but she didn’t *suinimer,” and afew 
days ago the old tnan appeared avain, aod 
shipped a couple o| tombstones home and 
wenton his way. 


-— 


A characteristic trait of the late io nperor 
William was his genuine good nature. tle 
never scolded his servants in a rade man- 
ner. His hardest words were, *Thatougtht 
nott> have been done.””) When he said 
“This must not be done,’ then the ser- 
vanta knew that their master was really 
angry. Ooe day, acup which he bad re- 
ce. ved some twenty years before as a pres. 
ent trom Queen Victoria, and whieh te 
used dally, was beoken. Tha court mar 
shal gavea sharp reprimand to the two 
servants who kept the veesels, To ey bo h 
assured the Emperor of their innocence; 
and the Emperor remarked, “Well, wel, 
I may have done it mysalt,”’ 


” 


“An extraordinary outburst of popular 
KavVagory,’’ says a Vieuna desapaten, as 
just ocourred at Boread, a village ne or here, 
A girl, whoisa@ native o! the village was 
inarried toa peasant from another village, 
bul after the wedding a number of young 
men of Borsad tried t+ provent her frou 
returning to ber new home. The brie 
Inanaged to ¢scape, and on seeing this the 
young ten set fre to the cottage «f her 
parents, and the flames quickly #pread to 
other cottages. A tourderous fight then 
began between these young rufians and 
the bride’s friends. with the re-ult that 
6ight peasants vere killed and about 
twenty of both sexes injured. The arrival 
ofa detachment of mountet pendoermes put 
an endt> the afllray and the rogleaders 
were tmnarched of? to prison.”’ 


“We often heart’ s1ysa Boston newepa- 
per, “ot people being buried «at the Kpot 
wheres they were born, Tis is atigure of 
speech, ol Course, and means merely that 
(hey ar6 buried in the town where they 
were born, or at mostin the old graveyart 
on tie bill just beyond theold homestead 
where the first breath of iife wea deawn, 
In thecase ft the late Sidney Howard tiny, 
however, the phirese meant something more 
than even ths. Mr. Gay was ww tually 
buried in the spoto earth above which he 
was born, Some yoars agothe resideres ut 
Lb @(iayv homestead in Hingham was burned 
down, and as the old Hongham eometery 
Was al that line in need of tnore room, the 
(jay (tate Was purchased and added to the 
burial ground and 80 it happened teat tie 
lot in whieh Sidney Howard Gay was 
buried occupied tie site of the old worme 
stead,.’’ 


Paria is about to follow the example set 
by London in the tatter of titled Flop 
keep Ts, One of the mist popular and 
pretty of Paris an Countesses is opening a 
millinery e#tabl shiment whenes she wil 
dispense hats, bonnets and costumes toler 
friends for # conrideration A Marqu #6 
has tor some tine been mak ny wa neat |i! 
tle Income by hiring out ber tmagnitteent 
silver pate, cut gla-# and silver cande a- 
bras for wedd nz® and Other f@stivities, 
Another Parisian of bight) posi! on i® proper 


etress Of a succeReful Fitte Khop when 
dea # in curios and artistic tritles, Taste is 
this indy’s principles cock intrate, On the 


morning Ween She hermelt ‘dressem” the 
shop window the sale is doubly larve; tact 
asebe studiously preserves ber incor 
her services ware nO’ ava labile overy tw 


In London, lady shopke pers are intent 
ialber On success than On privacy 

As related ina New York nowspape ‘ 
N wark youny tuan had a queer: xp renee 
the other day woen he sent tow live y «ta 


befor ahoreand bugysy, intend ugt tae 
a youny lady out driving Sen atterward 
ne BAW aA hore oN biiyoey in front ot thos 


Ctice and upon inquiring Was unable to 


tind Out that it beloupe lto wm Ven? Ia, 
aud concluded that it was the one the | v- 
ery iat Was to wend arausa bie me ted 


internally at tho carélessnees Of the man 
who trought ition vot leting hia know i 
was there, and them jurmipe a and #tarted 
of. Hie had alovely rid». The Mes OW) 
4 daisy. He and the young lady pas-cd 
eversvthong on tne roadto O anee and tuck 


’ 


and he registered # VON Lol to take any 
h rae Dubliat when hehired alivery there- 
alter, Allerthe drive he wason his vay 
hack to the livery estab 6 with the hors tite 
“as halied by a wildly excited tua ri the 
« doealk, and oetore he really knew wt 

was up he was on hit way to the 4 ” 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE GOLD FISH. 





HY LADY LINDSAY. 





freab, balmy, epring-like day—the 

oblid’s birthday, 

He had been out gathering wild flowers 
during the whole afternoon, and bad re- 
turned, his strong Iittie bands laden with 
inany-colored anemones, cyclamen, and 
sweet lilies, His bair was as yellow aa the 
Iria, and lifted and waved in the light 
wind; bis eyes were as blue asthe ventian, 
but they were sleepy now, their iida heavy 
and balf-clomed, for it was getting late— 
fully time tor bed, 

Quickly he pattered up stairs to the amall 
bare room with the white bed In the eorner, 
and quickly also the deft banda of bis 
nuree slipped off his clothing and arrayed 
him in along white gown, lifting hin up— 
bis fat artos pressed round ber neck—and 
laving him down on the cool sberts and 
soft downy plilow, 

It wasa hasty prayer that had been maid, 
1 fear me; utered with good intentions, 
surely, but with a sleepy mind. 

An jnattentive mind also, perhaps, for 
on the table close by lay some pretty olrth- 
day giffe: a large red and green top, a b x 
of marbles, and @ littio fah made of gilt 
eardboard, very bright and shining, very 
golden and pretty. 

The fish, as It gliltered, seemed almost to 
leapand quiverin the flickering rays of 
the candle which the nurse waa about to 
reinove from the table, 

‘ood night,” she said softly. 

“My fish!’ murmured the child, lazily 
ktretching out towards the toy, and the 
nurse, with asmile, took It up and placed 
it within his fingers, which clowed tightly 
overit. Then ane carried the light out of 
the room, which now was quite dark x 
copt tor the lingering twilight that made 
the trees outside the window seem Colorless 
and mysterious, 

The coild had been watching the trees 
for some time; the leaves and delioace 
branches bent and awayed in shadowy 
movements across the window panes, 

Giradually, all sense of heaviness 
him; he felt as rested and 
asin the morning, 

Then suddenly the fish spoke: 

“Do not hold me so tight,’ it said; 1 
pray you do not press me so cruelly—you 
hurt me; let me gol” 

“On, no, nol” answered the boy, 

“1 beseech you to let me gol’? implored 
the fish, é 

It gave a little jump, as though it would 
Kladiy bound out of the ohild’s band, 

“Why do you want to go?” asked the 
boy, without relaxing bis hold, 

‘“Beoause,”” answered the fish, ‘because 
I long to return to the wonderful country 
from whence if came—a country more 
beautiful than anything you can dream of; 
a country beneath the crystal water, where 
are the shining palaces and cities and all the 
marvels of the deep, Compared to those 
blissful regions, the earth on which you 
dwell is buta poor place indeed.” 

“No, no, I cannot let you go,’’ said the 
child; “tell me something wore about the 
wonderful country!” 

“T am aad because I am not there,’’ said 
the fish, ‘1 am weary and thirsty. | 
crave to bein the cool blue waters again. 
More than all, | pine to see my lady-love, 
the sweet and beautiful Queen of the 
Porget-me-nots, Tl pray you have pity on 
me! Nay, if you will but let me go, 1 will 
take you with meand show you the shining 
depths of the river, Oniy, you cannot stay 
there long; you must be here again in your 
own bed by to-mnerrow morning, and no 
one tmnuet ever know whether you have 
journeyed, Say, will you oome?” 

The child satupand pondered, Certainly, 
the proposal made by the gold-fish was a 
very tempting one, 

The littie teh, ineanwhile, lay quite stll 
in the boy's open palin, where, although 
the roo was dark, it glittered like a fleck 
of sunlight, 

“Pray eome, do come!" Jt murmured 
softly, and at last (he boy nodded con@ent, 
and rose hurriedly from hie bed, 

All at onee—te koew not how it 
be found himself on the bank of a 
river, 

The water was radiant with the beame 
of the moon, ana seemed to flow like liquid 
silver, 

“Follow me! aad the fish as it darted 
out of bis baud, and fell with @ #piash into 
the water, 

And without any fear or hesitation the 
chiid followed, and sank below the surface 
Aa, 

Yes, here all was beautiful, even more 
beautiful than the fish had foretold. In 
the Strange right light tall reeds and 
water piante were bowing and waving, and 
innumerable fishes were floating and 
diving and darting. 

Whefever they went they left 
luminous tracks, and when, quitting the 
surface, they shot suddenly downwards, 
they brought with them a myriad of air- 
bubbles t at glistened like diamonds, 

“Follow me, follow me!” repeated the 
friendly gold fish, and the boy swam ai- 
fentiy aller, 

In front of them 
beauteous in form, bullt of dark 
grand and wierd This was the 
the King of the Fishes, 
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marsh-maliow plainiy visible above the 
seeneere, whilst tiny flower-cups hung in 
festoons from the upper windows, 

Tue gold-fiah stayed not here, however; 
it rushed onwards fast, followed by the 
child, and the two were carried swiftly by 
the current of the river till, quite unex- 
pectedly, they found themselves in the pre- 
sence of the lovely Queen of the Forget-we- 
now 

She sat alone atthe river’s edge, partly 

bending, partly floating in the water, ber 
head resting upon the delicate grasses and 
ber sender feet bathed by the circling rip 
lem, 
She was clad in draperies of pale blue, 
and crowned with starry flowers, In her 
right hand she beid @ tiny sceptre dotted 
with pink buds, Behind her some wide- 
leaved plants mnade a sheltering canopy, 
and four dragon-flies kept constant watch 
lest anything should bari her 

The little gold-tish quivered all over with 
delight as it approached the queen and pros- 
trated iteelf at her feet; but, afier the first 
mome tof irresistible joy, it turned grace- 
fully to his companion and introduced him 
to the royal lady, 

Then the queen spoke to the child, and 
asked him many questions, speaking very 
kindly all the while, 

She inquired where he dweit, how be 
lived aud bow he speuthis days, where he 
walked, where he piayed. 

She did not seem to bave much knowl. 
edge of town, but spoke rapturously of 
country delights, such as green meadows 
with ovol long grass, where periumed blos- 
soming peach-trees, tall spiked maize, and 
vine-wreathbs bordered the rushing river, 

She told how, in the latter part of the 
year, childish feet might stray on pleasant 
mossy palua, above which ruddy mellow 
fruit grow within tempting reach—the very 
prettiest baila inthe world to piay with, 

The gold fish grew somewhat linpatient 
during this interview, for it seemed to it 
as though the lovely queen were speaking 
more of the earth and earthly joys than of 
the watery depths in which it Bo rejoiced; 
and yot she Was a creature that beiouged 
as inuch to the water, thought the fish, as to 
the parching air or heavy ground. 


It sighed aud flapped away impatiently, 
darting aftera passing fly, and skimming 
along the surface of the waler as Lhoug: to 
show its prowess aud its astonishing agil- 
ily. 

“The queen, seeing this, in the kindness 
of ber heart telt for the poor fish, Besides, 
tine was passing; further Geé.4y was tin- 
possible, She turued to the child and told 
him that he must begin to wend his way 
homewards, 

Tue boy was unwilling to go. 
not believe that nore than « lew 
were already spent. Here on the oool 
bank it was delightful to lie, bis head 
among the soft grasses, at the knees of tie 
queen whose gentle blue eyes rested Kind- 
ly on his face, 

She smniled, yet shook ber head in re. 
proach because of his unwilliness to leave 
ber. Finally ina soft musical voice that 
chimed with the murinur of the water she 
sang to hii. lt Was a song AUCH 48 he had 
never heard; it baunted him for many a 
long day afterwards, 

It was ameolody that seemed woven of 
the grey twilight, the shimmering eddies, 
and the queen’s sweet eyes; like her eyes 
it was sad though sweet, sweet and yet 
sad, 

And, whilst she «still sang, he = rose 
mechanioally to his feet and turned to go, 
obeylog ber as though tupelled by some 
invisible but mighty power that bade him 
depart. 

The boy walked along the green sward 
by the side of the river. tis step inade no 
sound as they fell on the soft turf; he 
passed on noiselossly and awiitly. He 
never looked round; be yel seemed lo Bee, 
erowding all about hin, the wonders he 
had #> lately beheld; the shining depths, 
the palace of green rocks, the broad-leaved 
plants that swung and rustled, whilst in 
his willing @ars still rang thes veet refratu 
ofthe song of the beautiful Queen of tie 
Porget-ine-nots, 

On « sudden, he found himself in 
outskirts of the town. The river 
appeared; nouses loomed on either side, 
ite waiked on, for he knew his way, 
although #« Kind of strangeness, nay, alinost 
A DAMelosS fear, pervaded the place, 

All was siltent aod still; at long intervals 
dim yellow tampa twinkled faintly, aud 
overbead the far brighter stars shone out. 

The moon was bidden, yet a floating 
Kleain of moonlight Overspread the scene, 
Toere was nota soul in the slumbering 
streets, 

The boy passed on, Presently, he came 
to the tnarket-place; bere all was silent and 
deserted also. The booths, usually 
surrounded with peasants in yay attire, 
were einpty and covered over, thele goods 
packed away out of sight, 

‘The large white umbrclias, which so 
offen sheltered Kindly noisy market- 
woven from the rays ofthe hot sun, were 
folded tn big loose folds, undisturbed by 
any breeze, 

The town looked pallid and ghostly in 
the moonlight; the quaint old outer walls 
stood tall and spectral on he green slopes; 
the inner streets seemed shadowy by con- 
trast in their narrow steepness, 

Nevertheless the boy was notafraid. He 
waiked resolutely on, He passed tue 
Kreat frowning gateway of the town-hall, 
whereon were many tmonsters’ heads 
rudely carved in stone; be gazed at them 
boldly, and they stared down at in 
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The lamps were guttering, yet it was 
scarcely dawn. He could see before him 
the great cathedral; it towered above the 
neighboring bulidings, majestic and grand 
in its pre eminence, 

The iron doors were shat—even the 
beggars who, at ordinary times, sat or slept 
on the marble steps, were absent; every- 
thing was curiously empty and locked 
away, 

Only when he came to the well-known 
door of the house where he himself dwelt, 
did tne ovild find to his surprise that it 
stood slightly open. 

At the first touch of his little fingers the 
door swung heavily yet nolselessly back, 
and gave bitn admittance, 

Then he shivered; he ran hastily up 
stairsa—the wooden steps did not creak as 
they were wont to do—hbe ran on, nor 
stopped till he reached his own little bed. 

There he sat down, and pondered for a 
while. 

Aa tre sat thus the room grew gradually 
lighter. An indescribable sense of early 
dawn floated in from the window. 

The child lay down in chilly weariness, 
and tried to sleep but he could not. 

He tossed and then turned from side to 
side. Ail at once he became conscious 
that some one had softly entered the room, 
a geotie presence that he felt although the 
outline of the figure was Indistinct tn the 
misty light. But as ehe drew nearer he 
recognized her—the Queen of the Forget- 
me nots, 

There, in her fair pale draperies, her head 
crowned with the starry water-Howers, she 
sat at the foot of his bed, leaning torwards 
and almost touc.ring bim with her kind 
hands, 

**Do you know!me?”’ she asked in a musl- 
cal voice that was alinost a song in itself. 
“T am the spirit of remembrance, I bring 
back to every one the remembrance of those 
they have known and lovea, even long, 
long ago.”’ 

Then, as the boy sat fearlessly up and 
gazed at the new oomer, bis heart swelling 
with an odd sense of peace and joy, her 
face seem to brighten yet more, till it shone 
and ber loving eyes suiled into bis eyes, 

He gazed more and more intent!y, and, 
as he did 80, athrob of tnemory filled his 
whole being. For the queen—the gentle 
queen—was surely the very image of his 
own mother, she who had loved and ton- 
died bim when te was but a ti- 
ny child, but who, some sad months 
ago had gone from him, never, (a8 he had 
heard folks say), oh, never to return! 

And, even as he thought this, the queen 
stooped over bim, and took bim in ber arms, 
and beld him tenderly and tigutly, and 
bending down close to hin a face that his 
child love had deemed better than aught 
else In this world, whose forin and features 
he bad cherished in his baby heart, though 
he bad never realised until this present 
moment how clearly he could recall them, 

And in her gentile tones the queen spoke, 
half singing, and half murmuring, and told 
him of nis mother till, a8 ne looked up, be 
cried with tears; bd 

“Oh. mother, mother!”’ 

For he recognized her now; she was sure- 
ly none other than bis own wotber, who 
had come back to him, 

Eagerly he stretched out his little hands 
towards her, and sobbed and oried, and 
grasped convulsively lest she should leave 
hitn again, yet he could find no words in 
his suddén and overpowering excitement, 
but only the cry— 

‘On, nother, mother!” 

But she soothed him and bade him seep, 
and rocked bim and comforted bim, and 
gradually his eyes grew heavy, and he 
leaned against ber shoulder that was soft 
and warin as of old, and, whilst the tears 
yet glistened on his rosy cheeks, a peace- 
ful drowsiness Overcame him, So, pre- 
sently, he fell into a deep and dreamiess 
sleep. 

* a * * * * 


The sun was abining brightly when the 
child awoke, and the green leaves waved 
and danced against a cloudless blue sky. 

The boy looked around him with wide 
astonished eyes, There was no one in the 
room, nothing toremind hii of tue Strange 
occurrences of the night. 

Only, on the floor beside his bed gleam. 
ing and quivering in a dazzling ray of sun- 
light, Jay @ little fish of nothing but gilt 
ecard board, 
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THE FAIRY KEYS. 





BY SHEILA, 





fay ‘buck to his home in Fairyland, 

One of bis shining wings was broken 
so that he could not fly, and very thank- 
fully be bad accepted South Wind’s offer 
of a ride on bis broad back, 

“I shall bave to pass tne borders of your 
kingdom in my Journey, and you are only 
a featber-weight,” said the Wind ygood-na 
turedly, as be plied his huge pinions; “but 
what were you doing so far from houne, |it- 
tle tnaster?’’ 

“My business was very important,” said 
the fay, proudly. “Every year an emtbas- 
sador is sent from the court of Fairyland to 
the countries where we once dwelt so hap- 
plly 

“We were obliged to leave them because 
the human creatures ceased to love us, and, 


["s South Wind was carrying a little 


you know, it is death to the faines to be | 


where they are not loved. Gladly, how- 
ever, would wereturn to them again if we 
were sure Of a welcome; and tbe business 


(he fairy embassador is to learn w ether 

(h6 Lime 18 not ripe for us to re-visit ir an- 
ent baunts and homes,” 

Well, and what succeas have you had, 





my lord the embassador?” asked the Wind 
in his big cheery voice. 

The fay sighed and shook his head as be 
answered— 

“The time will come, no doubt, bat it is 
not here yet. I have traveled about from 
country to country listening to what tol«s 
say, and I find that men and woman make 
fun of us, while even the little children 
hardly believe in us, Poor things they 
learn 80 many lessons that they have no 
time for fairy tales. But how quickly you 
tly, dear Wind!” 

“[ should never get my work done if 
I dawdled,’’ cried his companion; ‘hold 
fast to my shoulder, littie friend, or you 
may fall off and break that other little 
pretty ++ Spe yours, But what have you 
dropped? [can see a number of shining 
things talling down to the ground.” 


The fay ped over the edge of th 
South Wind's cloak, and then wtteeed a ary 
ot distress, 


“On, my keys, my bunch of golden keys! 
Stop, stop, and les me get down ana oleh 
them up.” 

“TI am very sorry, my little fellow,” said 
the South Wind, “but I cannot possib! 
wait while you search for your keys, 8 
who travel half around the globe every 
day dare not a for anything; we should 
get into dreadful trouble if we did,” 

‘But | must go and look for them,” said 
the fay, gazing down anxiously at the tiny 
sparks of golden fire which were becoin. 
ing fainter and fainter. ‘*How can [ re- 
turn to Fairyland without my keye?”’ 

‘Don’t try and slip off my cloak,” ex. 
claimed the Wind kindly; “remember your 
wing is broken, and just now we are up at 
a tremendous height above even the lofti- 
est mountains, After all, a few keys is not 
much to lose, even if they be made of 

old.” 

. The fay wept bitterly and refused to be 
cou forted. 

“You don't understand,’’ said he. “They 
were magic keys, and we can never go 
back to our old homes without them,” 

Wheu the sun went down the South 
Wind paused for an instant at the outskirts 
of the fairy realm; and then with a cheery 
“Good-bye, little friend; don’t be down- 
bearted,’’ he sped on his way like an ar- 
row, 

The poor little broken-winged embassa- 
dor crept sorrowfully through the ivory 
gates, across the velvet turf, and then up 
tbe broad marble steps of the palace into 
the Queen’s presences chamber. 

Tuere he told bis tale, and const3rnation 
fell upon the bearts of his listeners, 

‘Alas, alas!’’ said the Queen, wringing 
her white bands, ‘since tue golden kevs 
are gone our power Over mortals is gone 
too, and we can never return to the earth 

ain! 

‘‘Never again!’’ echoed the fairies around 
her throne; ‘‘for the magic keys are lost to 
us for ever?” 


a ie * ® o -_ 


The glittering cord that held the keys 
together broke as they slipped from the 
tay’s !ittle band; and when at length they 
came to earth, it wasin places widely sep 
arated froin each other. 

One of them, a key of curious workman- 
ship, was picked up by a pale student with 
dreamy eyes and long slender fingers; and 
by virtue of it he became a tamous musi- 
cian, whose music was known and loved 
throughout many countries, 

A young artist found another of the mag- 
ic keys, aud it was not long before the peo- 
ple came trom far and wide to see his pic- 
tures; for no one could paint like bim, or 
catch 80 faithfully the tints of a summer 
sunsetor a woods in autumn. 

It was the same with all the keys except 
the tiniest, 

Whoever had the great good fortune to 
find one ot them became famousin one way 
or other, because he then had the power of 
unlocking one of Dame Nature’s secret 
storehouses, 

But the smallest key belonging to the 
fairy bunch was not picked up by anybody, 
but fell unnoticed into a baby’s cradle; al- 
though the baby, a dear little dimpled girl, 
siniled in ber sleep a8 atsome happy dreato, 
The child grew up 80 sweet and gentle that 
it seemed no marvel that everybody who 
saw her loved her. 

Still, there were people who laughed and 
declared tbat the fairies must have given 
her a charin, and that was the reason she 
was a favorite, 

Tney meant itas a jest, but there wassome 
truth in it all the same, 

For one of the keys dropped by the fay 
possessed the wonderful power of unlock- 
lng every heart, no matter how fast closed; 
aud this one, 80 smal! and yet so precious, 
bad found a hiding-place in the baby’s cra- 
dle. 

le a 

THE TEST OF LovE.—About 40 years ago 
there was a youuy iady in Linovin county, 

Ga, who bad two sweethearts, and, not 
being able to decide between the two, she 
set Out two wild locust bushes in the yard, 
naming ove tor each of her lovers, be- 
lieving in the old adage “if he loves m6 
tbat tush will grow,’’ and, “according w 
her faith, 80 it happened unto ber.”’ 

One ol the bushes very soon withered, 
but tbe other flourished, and, in course of 
tine, she inarried the gent @man for whom 
the growing bush was named, 





i; mark the site of tuis 


They raised a .arge family, who are well 
known throughout several counties, and 
the locust bush alsu grew and wultiplied. 
Time has laid bare tbe spot upon which the 
old dwelling stood, and nothing remains to 

ones happy boime but 
the locust bushes, of which there is @ coin- 
plete hedge, 100 yards in leng 
Tols may seein to some a fairy tale, bul 
is absolutely true, 


about 
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ONE DAY ATA TIME. 





BY HELEN HUNT JACKBON. 





One davatatime! That's ali it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 


One day at atime! 

It's a wholesome rhyme! 
A good oue W live by, 

A day ata time. 


One day atatime! Every heart that aches, 
Knowtng only too well how long they can seem; 
But it's never to-day which the spirit breaks— 
lie the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day atatime! When joy is at height— 
Such Joy as the heart can never forget— 

And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One dayatatime! Buta single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever ite length; 

And there's a bit of precious Scripture to say 
That, according to each, shall be our strength, 


Oneday atatime! ‘Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all Joy, are measured theretn; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win! 


(ne day ata time! 
It's a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day ata time, 
> 2 a 


BOOK-LOVERS OF OLD. 





Are there many human beings who can- 
not revel in a library rich in ancient litera 
ture and relics of the past? Who can look 
unmoved upon a newly discovered coin 
that was current when immortal Socrates 
was propounding his doctrines to the peo- 
pie ot Greece? 

The passion for book-hunting flourished 
as far back as the dark ages of cobwebbed 
parchments and musty records—when the 
minstrel seeking a night’s shelter withiu 
the quiet cloisters, sung to the cowled 
monks, when their day’s work was done, 
of their dead heroes and their glorious lives, 
and roused their quiet hearts to enthusiasm 
with his lays of ancient conquerors and 
their noble deeds. 

No true book lover but looks back with 
intenee gratitude and interest to the cloi- 
stered bibliophiles, who were so enthusias- 
tic in their book collecting—the time and 
infinite labor they bestowed on a single 
manuscript; the exquisite illuminations 
with which they decorated their work; the 
mathematical precision ot their even lines, 
and well-tormed perpendicular letters. 

Let us push open the heavy oaken door, 
studded with huge nails, and glance in 
upon the grave browed old monk who sis 
in his cell, o1 seriptorium, transcribing bus- 
ily. The apartment is utterly bare, having 
only a ward, straight-backed chair and 
wooden table. The floor is uncarpeted, 
the walls are cold stone, not a picture to 
grace the chilly bareness of the arched 
apartment. 

Notwithstanding this, the use of the cei] 
was deemed a great honor, and was granted 
only to those who were distinguished for 
piety and learning. Here the old cowled 
scribe labors, and the summer air comes in 
through the open window upon his shaven 
crown, 

He labors on till the stars come out and 
night veils the scene; then he goes to his 
midnight prayers in the silent cloisters. 
Time passes dreamily on, with the even 
tenor of monastic life, yet sweetened by 
the silent companionship of books. 

Year after year the cloistered bibliophile 
labors; through the intense cold of winter, 
when he freezes in his cell, and his numbed 
fingers can scarcely guide the stilws to form 
the perpendicular strokes on the cold parch- 
ment stretched before him. But the uni- 
formity of the caligraphy is maintained 
throughout. 

The large capital letters remain to this 
day brilliant with illuminations of pure 
gold, crimson and purple. The designs are 
chaste; the delicate manipulation of the 
coloring, the double-columned folio pages, 
and the richly illuminated pictures of the 
saints, are exquisite. 

One of these curiosities of early days is 
the floral directory, which a+rigns to each 
flower a particular saint and day on which 
to bloom. Thus, the sunflower is dedicated 
to St. Barnabas, and the immaculate lily to 
the Virgin; deadly monkshood belongs to 
St. Dunstan, and the sensitive plant to St 
Vitus; whilst the gaudy 
appropriated by St. Augustine. 

Wecan imagine the early Egyptian going 
by his rice-fields, bowing down before the 


rhododendron is | 





stately lotus, which rose out Of the water 
at the dawn, and sunk again at sunset. 
There was also a clock of flowers. 

To possess a library was the first great 
aim of monastic life. Not only books upon 
ecclesiastical subjects—not only lives of 
salots and martyrs, aud homilies, but such 
standard works as LDiato, Virgil, Ovid, Ju- 
vensl, Horace, and Asp adorned their 
shelves and showed how rapidly they cov 
ered vellum. Indeed, tor classic learning 
the monks of old stand out pre-eminently. 

Every book lover feels a twinge of agony 
when he is asked for the loan of a favorite 
volume. If he refuses, he feels selfish in 
not sharing his joys with another. It he 
acquiesces, he knows no rest until he again 
feel the treasure within his grasp. 

The borrowers of old, like the borrowers 
of wo day, sometimes forgot to return that 
which was lent. But the ancients had the 
sense to guard against want of memory and 
punctuality. 

When aneighboring monastery borrowed 
a book, it had to deposit as security a sum 
above its value, and there was a bond in 
writing promising to return the work within 
a certain period. An obscure or doubttul 
borrower had to deposit a work of equal 
value before he could even glance inside 
the coveted tome. 

This very care goes more to show the 
monastic love of learning and books than 
anything else, The armarian, or librarian, 
superintended the scrives, made the ink,cut 
the vellum, and hired those who were em- 
ployed as transcribers. 

Two kinds of apartments or scriptoria 
were used for writing. The seriptorium 
used for general literary work was 4 huge, 
bare hall, filled with rows of straight- 
backed seats, where the scribes sat. Oue 
monk, well acquainted with the subject in 
hand, read aloud, and all copied from him 
simultaneously. There were also cells 
where the most learned monks were per- 
mitted to study in solitude. 

We have undoubtedly great readers to- 
day, but under what different circumstances 
of ease and luxury do we pursue our stud- 
ies! It is difficnlt to realize the lite ot Pe- 
trarch, who, besides being Italy’s most 
glorious lyric poet, was also a great book- 
worm snd collector. 

He never travelled without horses loaded 
with books, and accompanied by many 
scribes. His love of reading was so great 
that, he tells us, whether he walked or 
rode, had his hair cut or took his meals, his 
beloved book was always open before him. 

A difference of opinion regarding eccie- 
siastical policy has done mucn to denude 
the monastic age ot its well deserved praise 
and gratitude. Itisto them we owe our 
choicest and most beautitul manuscripts. 
To their love of books we owe the most 
magnificent collections of valuable litera 


Lure. 
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brains of Bold. 


Virtue by calculation is the virtue of 
vice. 

We ask advice, but we mean approba- 
tion. 

It is well to think well. It 
act well. 

Many & man’s tongue shakes out his mas- 
ter’s undoing. 

All virtue lies in individual action, in in- 
ward energy, in self-determination, 

It is the merit of those who praise that 
makes the value of the commendation 

Speaking much is 4 sign of vanity; for he 
that is lavish in words Is a olggard in deed, 

Selt-love leads men of narrow minds to 
measure all mankind by their own capacity, 

Virtue is everwhere the same, because it 
comes from God, whileeverything else Is of man, 


is divine to 


An eftort made with ourself tor the good 
of others, with the intention of pleasing God alone, 


All other love is extinguished by sel! 
love; beneficence, humanity, Justice, philosophy, sink 
under it, 

Virtue and vice are both prophets; the 
first, of certain good; the second, of pain or else 
penitence, 

Thiok not a trifle though it small appear; 
smnall sands the mountains, moments make the year, 


and trifies life. 


Ah! when shall all men’s good be each 


man’s rule, and universal peace lie like a shaft of 

iight across the and? 
Nothing is so capable of diminishing self 
as ' servat ba we approve at ne 


e what weappr e alan 


I would be virtuous for my Own sake 


yugh nobody were to know 1 as I would be ean 


for my own sake, though nobody were to see ne. 
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Femininities. 

It clothes are scorched, lay them in the 
sun, All trace speedily disappears. 

It grease has fallen on silk, rub it on the 
wrong side with powdered magnesia. 

Amy: ‘I like Charley; his kisses are so 
nice!’* Belle, with eathusiasm: ‘‘Aren‘t they!" 

A curled ram's horn ot silver ending in 
a griffin’s head isan odd pendant for a (queen chain, 

Paotography borders on & craze with 
young women in the upper circles of London so- 
clecy. 

Mrs. Kramer, living near Moxley, Ga, 
gave birth toa two-headed baby a few weeksago. It 
is healthy and well developed, 

An expensive riding whip has « handle 
composed of a silver claw, between the talons of 
which a large topaz is firmly beld, , 

Art, a8 faras it has ability, follows na- 
tue, as a puptll imitates his master: thus your art 
must be, as it were, God's grandchild, 

The mad ex-Empress Charlotte of Mex- 
ico now objects to wearing clothes, and has to be 
forcibly prevented from denuding herself, 

An old brooch represents a Catherine 
wheellnfullaction, The stream of flrelsof rubies 
aud thesparks are dlamouds set at regular distances 
on « knife edge, 

Mother: ‘‘Are you sure, my dear, that 
the ladies’ cabin ts on this side of the boat?'’ Daugh- 


ter: ‘‘Why, of course, mamma, Won't 
that it's crowded with men?*’ 


you see 


Surprised dame: ‘‘What! And you have 
refused Mr, De Goode? Lthought you liked himy’’ 
Lovely daughter: ‘*] did, but nune of the other girls 
seemed to care a snap for him,’ 


Hattie Leslie, wrestler, of Buftalo, N. 
Y., and Alice Leary, club-swinger and athiete, of 
Bradford, a., are about to sign articles of agree 
ment for a prize-fight tor from $00 Lo $1000, 


To set delicate colors in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, soak them ten minutes, previous to 
washing, lo a pall of tepid water in which a dessert 
spoonful of turpentine has been well stirred, 


A Parisian Duchess has adopted a real 
pantherasapet, She keeps tt In along cage, and 
vives iteun and alron the veranda, where she feeds 
it herself, stroking It through the Sars of the cage as 
she does 60, 


He, admiring a vase of flowers: ‘‘Aren’t 
they beautiful? Do you know, Misa Rouge, they re- 
wind me of you,’? She, sotly: ‘Hut, Mr, Cute, 
they're artificial.’’ He: *‘Ah, yea; but you'd never 
know it.’* 


Olid linings should be washed, ironed 
and keptin areceptacie devotedto such things, It 
is eeluom these can be utilized In a good dress, buat 
come in use for children’s garments or for every- 
day cotton gowns, 


Kinsas has a young lady whose name 
should siide down the banisters of time as the only 
one of the kind in existence, She recently returned 
a pair of shoes to the dealer with the complaint that 
they were two sizes too sinall, 


Bonneta sare now worn by the squaws of 
the Chevenne tribe in Nebraska. This adoption of 
the white woman's style of headgear Is due to the 
thieving of several of the lodians, They robbed a 
millinery store at Chadron, Neb, 


Mistress: ‘Did you tel) those ladies I 
was out, Bridget?’? *‘Y¥is, mum.’ Mistrese: **Did 
they say anything?’* Bridget: **Vie, wan sed to the 
other, ‘didn't s* pose we wud folnd her in; she's 
on the streets most av the tolme,’ ** 


There is probably nothing known that 
will positively eradicate treckles, Among the many 
cures recoinmerded the following bas the merit of 
belog harmless: Dissolve three gralus of borax io 
ive drachins each of rose-watler and orange-flower 


walter. 


QOsmi Martin is the name of # 16 year- 
old girl forger, who bas been astonishing commer- 
eclaland detective circle? in Detroit. Her forgeries 
were of small checks, which she had cashed at va- 
rious places, She was atype-writer foran advertis- 
ing agency. 


“Maria, do you know why I am likea 
ship?’ “Well, 
Imet your papain the hall last night and he asked 
me if it wasn’t wooing to rain, and [Teald [T shouldn't 
hurry if it was, and then he took me to the front 


**I'm sure LTean’t guess, Chariey,*’ 


door and toed me out to see,** 

“Charlies Miller,’’ who was taken to Fort 
Madison, lowa, the other day, to serve out a sen- 
tence for horse stealing, amazed the pollee authort- 
ties there by explatuing that ‘She’? Isa woman, She 
ig 35 years old, aud says she has work male attire ex- 
clusively for a quarter of a century, 


A Montreal lady ordered a cloak from a 
tailor, and refused to pay fortton the ground of 
mistt. Toe tallor has brought sult to reeover the 
price of thee loak, and claims that It did ft until the 
lady puton an fimmense bustle The Court willhave 
to decide the regulation size of a bustle. 


For the convenience of houseke epers @ 
gad or flatiron has been Invented which makes use 
of the principle of expansioa of metals by heatto 
ring asma)! bell when the Jron ts hot enough to tron 
clothes with, A potthat will sound a gong when 
about to boil over may be expected next 
‘Women can 


Proverbs about women: 





keep asecret, butit takes a great mnany of then to 
do a0,** (America ‘Women are wise M-hand, 
fools on reflection,’’ (Ttallan lake a worma 
firet advice, but not her 6 nd Fre i A 
woman's counsel is no wteat tt g, Pul hew | 
not take it isa fo ‘ 

rhe Lapps are « very religious people 
They go nme ‘ a 
E 








FAasculinities, 
The heart that is soonest awake to the 


flowers is always the firet to be touched by the 
thorns, 


A man who loves only himself and his 
pleasures, ie vain, presumptions and wicked, even 
from priaciple, 


Ot all his decorations the late Emperor 
Frederick most prized the medal which was given to 
him for saving a man from drowning many years 
ago, 


A young woman in Lincoln, Neb, bas 
married a man because he had ‘‘dreamy eyes."' A 
man with dreamy eyes usually has a dreamy pocket- 
book, 


It is estimated that to collect a pound of 
hoaey from clover 63,000 heads of clover must be de- 
prived of nectar, aud 4,750,000 visits from bees must 
be made. ‘ 


A Chicago girl has captured and deliv- 
ered aburglar tothe police. Her young man ad- 
mires the deed, but It has sethim upon a new tralo 
of thought, 


A boy may groan, and from sickness 
moan, from the church or the school to stay; but 
there's no pain so deep trom circus can keep, be- 
cause he aln’t built that way, 


It is said that when a Frenchman is in- 
toxicated he wants to dance, a German to sing, a 
Spantard to gamble, an Englishman to eat, an ltallan 
to boast, an Lrishman to fight, and an American to 
make a speech, 


Woman (to tramp)—Why don’t ye buy 
your food ‘stead o° beggin’ it? Tramp—Madam, I'm 
too poor to buy even toothpicks, Woman—That ao? 
What d'ye do ter toothpi- ke? Tramyp- 1 have to use 
barbed wire fences, 


A Cuester, Pa., dog ran across hia mis- 
tress’ false teeth, and he evidently mistook them for 
acdaintior dish, as he at once set about devouring 
them. When the owner reached the scene the canine 
had finished bis meal. 


It is not true that Demosthenes perma- 
nently cured himself of stammertng by stepping on 
a plece of soap one nightas he was wolng doing the 
cellar stairsto Ox the furuace in the dark, It aflord- 
ed him only temporary rellef, 


A Middletown brute, in the form of a 
man, who was recently fined for abusing his horse, 
attempted to *'get satisfaction’ out of the animal 
when alone with itio the stable, By a well-directed 
kick the man’s Jaw was broaen. 


A Canada journal tells of a retired cler- 
gytman from ite locality who removed to Dakota, and 
who writes toa friend that he Is doting well in his 
newhome, ‘He had saved up quite a bit of money, 
and now has the whole of iItlent out at 42 to %% per 
cent,’’ 


Robbers rifled a grave at Carlisle, this 
State, carrying off the silver plate on the coffin, on 
which was inecribed the deceased's name and age, 
The supposition ts that they were actuated to the 
deed by a report that money had been buried with 
the corpse, 


‘IT have never been in a hurry; I have 


always taken plenty of exercise; Lhave alwayetried | 


to be cheerful, and I have taken all the sleep thatl 
needed."* These were the rules of bealth followed 
by the late Rev, James Freeman Clarke, and be out- 
lived and outworked most of those who bevan life 
with him, 


What a discourse on filial duty is thus 
condensed: ‘The time will come when this hair of 
your mother’s will be gray, and this forehead all 
crossed and recrossed with wrinkles, ‘lake care, 
while vou are young, that you can think In those 
days: ‘Tnever whitened a hair ofher head, 
marked a sorrowful line in her face!’ ** 


I never 


Excessive cigarette amoking is compared 
to the oplum babit, bv & paper, bul It thinks elwar- 
ette smoking the worse, It says there are eleven 
Volyarette fenda®’ confloed in the local Jall, and that 
they crave for the clgarette, becoming almost trantie 
when unable to procure it. “SA elvaror pipe does 
them no good whatever, They wlll trade off any- 
thing In thelr possession, even a good shirt for a 
poorer one, lo obtain clgaretios,"* 


The Corean minister at Washington 
wears a most remarkable costume when he yous for 
Ills dress la white, 


a walk in these days an don hls 


head towers the steeple-shaped Corean hat fiver 
his white costume he weare along Coat ot b * mote 
quito netting, with tatlethatreseh the grownd In 
hbishand he carries acheap vinghamumbreiia, Thus 
attired he stalks svlemnly alonw, accompanied y 
hissecretarie Wiy he wears the mosquito netting 
ecoetis not knows for certain 


In Engiand #4 man may call himaelf al- 
mostanything he pleases and nobody will objeet, 
For somethiog like five dollars he may advertise the 
taking of a new name, and thereatter he willbe Join 
Jones or William Smith, Just as he prefers 
is littie or neo litigation ove 
are really nowhere of lesa lioportance, 


There 
riltles of names, which 
Aman may 
call bim-ell Lord So-and-So, and, though he may be 
laughed ac about the clubs, nobody will take the 
trouble to dispossess him of the empty ttle, 


A New Jersey young man who drives a 
milk cart bought bis wedding clothes the other day, 
avdto keep them trom the dust placed them tn an 
empty milkcan, When he started on bis rounds the 
next moroulag be forgot all about the we 
mente and filed the can with milk 
fluld was dumped at the creamery and was found to 


lilng ware 
When the lacteal 


contain considerable solide ia the way of broad cloth 
He sald 


Vested the 


the rage of the young nan knew no bounds, 


the milk for cheese, however, and has tr 


returns in another sult ofelothes, which he will wear 
oo the auspicious occasion If he doesn’t forget tie 
late, 
A dignified Camdenite on Fourth of Ju iy 

eve lectured . iren ie xplosives 
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Rerent Book Jssues. 


* Set Witness’ is a sensational 
eotolatory by Mra J) H. Walworth As 
rome people | ke wor sof this class wecan 
ray it is wood of tte Kind, Oassell & Co., 
pulcisheras, New York. 


No 19 of Cassel ‘a “Sunshine Series of 
Cootee bretion” is oneot the beat yet issued, 
Itiscalled » No 10 State Street,’’ by David 
( Adee, and is the mysterious record of 
ce tain supposed event«in the New York 
olttty years since, The # range and excit- 
lng ar mixed in its pages, and alto 
gether it will make lively reading fora lew 
jidie hours Published at New York, 


“el 


The new number of Ticknor'’s admirable 
Pap r Series o Original Copyright Novela 
is “The Kise ot S tas Lapham,” one of the 
lateet works of W. D Howells, Mauy 
crites rank this as bis greatest and wont 
tiopressive work. [tis @atory for men, for 
as well a® for women, and 
bas been as tnuch discussed in banks as in 
boudoir “fhe Kise of Silas Lapham’? is 
anotle and vivid work, with rare Hashes 
of motern bumor, and trequent episodes of 
Avazing pathos Price, b0 cents, 


Dbositess men 


FRESH PRERIODIOA LAS, 


Magazine of Art 
Augustisa epirited etehing by P. Le 
Meissontera «The Vedette.” Tne 
spentog article is Thoughts on our Artot 
loday,” by Sir Jobo Everett Millais, the 
popalar koglish painter, and) brother-in 
law ol the popular Amer can actor, Lester 
Watliack., Foalowtng Sir Jonn's inveresting 
paper, which is accoupanted by two por 
t pointer, is a continuation of the 
“The Forest of Fontatneblesau.” 
A paperon “Current Art,’ bas several il 
lustrations, one of them « capital portrait 
ofsir Arthur Sullivan by Sir John Millais 
J. Hodyson contributes a paper on ©Otd 
Arik and Modern Thoughts,’ while W, tL, 
Ik ot dewertbes life in “A Painter's thouse- 
Khoat 7? «hive Centuries of Frenen Domus 
tie Art’ is in «a very different vein, and 
While itis a readable article is not sO sag 
gestive ot # summer vacation as the pre- 
cedinggone Mr kFrdG Kittoneontributes 
the second paperon tye lease familiar por- 
traite of Charlies Dickens and there isa 
pen rous allowance of Art Notes, Cassell 
A Company, publishers, New York, 

“The Childhood of the Chinese Boy" is 
the title of an interesting artela whieh 
Oooo the August number of The Quiver, 
Chapters of the serial? in HerOQwn Kigbt,” 
follow. ‘Minding One's P's and 2's!" is the 
Fury clota riot paper, and the firstoo a 
new series of 'Scrplure Lessons tor Sehoo! 
and tloouse’ as wiven., Allatmirers of ecesi- 
Hias teal architecture will tind pleasure aod 
bos ruction the papecion “Oar Church 


The fronutispiees ottoe 
fer 


Kat, alter 


traite of the 
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Doorsand Doorways,’’ illustrated, ‘A 
Howe Misston’ is a pretty story on the 
sotyectiaplitied inthe tithe, “Lo Perils Ofv’ 


descrith as the adventures of a party of rmois 
Among other papers area A 
Vieittoa Dead City ;\"Ou castsof Havens,” 
a iliustradted # ticle on “Gloucester Cathe 
dra gy 'and the opening chapter of a new 
ae ria yy The Beaufortqsot Beatrice Gardens,’ 
poetry. ete, A poodly supply ot ‘Short 
Arrows’ closes an attractive number Cas- 
kel A Co, potblia ers, New York. 


Ploarlias 


C‘essell s 
bey 


Kamily Magizine tor August 
ios Ww toelaste aplers ot that absorb 
story,’ Monteasor Stronger than Death,’ 


and there is another instalment of the uiat- 
ter- ' ‘@ tromance,* Tlow We Ceirts Karned 
our Lio dog.’ There is «a paperon “Scientifie 


‘Tounperanee,” berg an interview with one 
is principal advoca es, |The Triginphs 
of Trade’ gives an interesting account of 
theorise and growth of foreign commerce 
"Our Dupleate Story is an ingenious tale 
eu by two persons, 
There ina tine illustrated chapter on “An 


al 


posed to be written 


elent Musteal Lostruments The subject 
ott Massawe’ is one discussed by the Faro 
Hy Doctor this inonth, 'ele<geow ama iis 
bexhitoen” forum the sabject of an inter 
esting illustrated article, «and there is a 
lively aeo nuotot Boating at Cambridge " 
The fas oton letters are Hlled with the latest 
news Cass) A&C), publishers, New York. 
A 

A Penvrrecr UNDERSTANDING, —" Yas, | 
rou toes that little bill T owe you —re 
momiber i perfectly well, and, in fact, 


thoughtot it just as soon as |} got in town 
catiataoin reply to s me one who tiad 


duooed tian. “let me see. Where will you 
be at four o'clock this afternoon —at four 
harp?’ 

‘Atthe hotel.” 

“All rgbt: be at the bo'el at four sharp.” 

‘Collins said an aequaintanee, ‘you 
are « Very plausible fellow, You know 
that vou do vot intend to pay that man,” 

“Weilno; thats a fact.’ 

“Toen why did you want to know wuere 


he woud be at four o'clock ?' 


‘So that beould tine ryself accordingly 
If! Know where be is at tour o’elock I wil) 
be somewhere else al that time In this 


life, roy dear boy, to bavea pertect under- 
Standing is to avoid many embarrassing 
Bilualions.’ 


—_ el ~_— 


A CoLOKED than, with protruding eyes, 


rusted int tiie isfice'’s 


othiee th other 
day and @xclaimed —* 1 wants Colonel 
Jones, who lite nex’ door tou 6, pul uoder 
atnill ow dollars bond to k @@]) }) ac ? 
tlas be threat ned your life?" “He has 
e that berry ding He sad he war 
ww e te | de nex’ darkey he f ind after 
t Db lis ent use piutn full of 1 K 

~ 

—_—_ - —<— 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Beast-Tamer. 


nY Vv. @ M. 





generally termed by the residents 
who kuew bin was tue nost remark - 


\ es 1 B—or Death «ye, as he was more 
: met during my Uavels in 


at.o man | 
ludia. 

i tiret beheld hic in one of the principal 
thorougblares in Calcutta. | was waik- 
ing aru in-erm with my old friend Captaio 
Mavin, when (be :aiter suddenly st ppd 
40d pointed across (be street to @ tuin, dl- 
wioutive, Wiez -n-laced ivan, Who Was siow- 
ly suuflling bis asay aloug, wiibout seem- 
ing to notice the aitention hé attracted trom 
(he oluer pass Dyers, 

“There is a character for you!” exclaimed 
my triend, sonwewhat excitedly; * and you 
are fortunate to gee a signt of bin.” 

“Well, who iste?” 

“A pundit, a savant, @ loguist, @ sor- 
cerer, a pecroinancer, # Conjurer, and jug- 
“ier, a Wizard, a maguetizer, « b ast Lauer, 
and som. say the devil (oauick! let us 
cross over aud toliow him, for you will 
be Vor regret baving seen Lim at cluse quar- 
ters.” 

“A very wondertul being, certainly!’ 
said 1, a4] crossed Lhe street with iy friend; 
“but pray be # lithe more explicit, ant tell 
me > hat be has ever done lo yain > Inaby 
remarkable Ulles ” 

“tHe is «a very learned man tor one thing 

speaks in re languages than | ever heard 
ol; can oul-juggio the vest Indian juggier 
we have, aad cow the wildest antl Lercest 
auiuial wilh « single glance of his wonder. 
ful eys.’”’ 

“D> you speak froin Common report or 
personal kno wlodge, Caplalat’”’ 

“Both, You reumember our 
fellow, Major Pitcairn who died of the ie 
vor last su iter?!’ 

‘+ Yow,’’ 

“Well, be prided : inself on keeping two 
of the most vicious anigials to be found tp 
lndia—a bull-dog and stallion—and the 
Major was always ready to bet @ hundred 
dollara to one that no ove could buckle the 
collar around the neck of (he dog, or pul @ 
bridie ou the horse, Ssveral persons who 
boasied these. ves beast tamers were in- 
duced by the jarge odds, and the hops of 
celebrity, to mnake the trial, bul they were 
very soon Only too glad to vet off with 
whole bones, and allow the Major to pock- 
et his @arnings Wilb bis usual sarcastic 
baugh. 

*Batone cay the major nade a mistake 
A green-iooking lrishinan, with 4 Very 
rich brogue, sougntan interview with our 
friend, and said he had ten guineas to 
Wager agains! a thousand that ne would 
bring # man Who woud pu. a collar on the 
doy and a brid 6 on the horse within ten 
H1OULes [rou seelng ellber, aud that the 
auioisds suould be lett tres te nuime, and 
nh tbe barnett in the least Ob course so 
bappy a chance tor sportand progt was noi 
to oe siiphted by Jack Piteairn; and ail his 
friends, tyself among the Dumber, re- 
coived an lovitaton to be present at tis 
stoble at a given hour oa the following 
Ubon inne. 

“Woil, we were al there, punctual to 
time apd so Was the Trishvuiau, aut so) Was 
Loat littlo drei upsp cimen of bumanity 
you see sbullling along yonder, None ol 
Ustad @Verasce. Or ceard of tilun belore; 
and when told that he was the one who 
had undertaken lo win the ty Cior poor Pat, 
we all gave away to the most uproarious 
merriment, and coutinued it till the stran- 
wer turned to us, and with alook that seem 
otra zs my blood, said, in a very quiet 
tone, “i nilemen there is a maxi com 
nonin the Engish language, that he who 





laughs b st laughs last’ 
“i do Know why it was, bul the strangest 


| oe ling of awe caine Over ule as bis singular 
j ®yes tnet mine in the giance he tourew 
around the circle; and on turning to the 


olbers, | was slill inoresurpris d thal every 
lace even the major's itself, Was as pale as 
| wa host's, 
te | 


Stranger,’ sald Pitcairn with a 
grave bow, ‘you have uuderiaken to deo 
What ho Ving tnan can; and as 4 proot that 
leconsiaer you entiled lo the respect due 
toa gentenan, | will permit your tooish 
aud boasting Companion to withdraw bis 
bet aod thus save you from the ridicule 
wuich wili attend your fatiure,’ 

“*; Game not here to trifle, sir,’ returned 
the other; *butif you fear my success, | 
will suffer you to withdraw your wayer, 
aud (hus save yourself a Leavy loss,’ 

“it you Wish to risk your life, you 
| shall bave the opportunity, said the uaj or 

with a curl of bis iip, provoked by the cool 

assurance Of (be sirauger; ‘bul please remem- 
, ber When too late that 1 gave you # fair 
Warning. 

“'Whereis the horse?’ demanded the 
Oewst-lamner, 

“in the stable before you, and here is 
toe bride you are to put on him.’ 

Phe littie man, witvout deigning a re- 
ply, took the bridle, advanced tb) the door 
and threw itopen, Weall drew back in 
Hart, 6Xpeciing lO Bee the turious beast, 
which was free, dash upon tim aod tram- 
ple bins to death but tue animal, to our ut 
ter sur; rise, only turned and (ooked at him, 


while he stood perfectly sti.l, looking atthe | 


animal. 
‘lois lasted from tbree to five 

and then t 

the fsliow 
ridieon 


enl @ as a I 


»our unbounded ast nishmen 
walked deli! erate'y in, put 
he borse, aud lei forth as 


' 


hit 
Ta is tleaven what mag! s this! 


ex Aline? Piteairo, as white as a she 


“ now pul the yilar the a 
with a gritn smilie 


(he stranger 
l “tHe then took the bridle trow the stal 








old school- j 





9 | 
minutes, | 


the 


EVENING POST. 


lion led hitm into the stable by his mane, 
and closed tne dvuor. 

“Under the greatest excitement we all 
followed biu to the room in which the dog 
was kept, and which none but his inaster 
ever dare euter, As the liitie wicket Iu 
ibe wain door was thrown open, the dog 
caine forward with @ ferocivus yell, anu 
thrust bis ugly bead through, fairly foam- 
Ing with rage. 

***Gu back and lie down,’ said the beast- 
tamor. 

“Aud the flerce dog, fixing his blood-shot 
¢)@s upoen biin, toour ut.er surprise, began 
lo Gower aud B1IDK away. 

“Then this wan-devil, with another grim 
sine, threw Open the dvor, walked quietly 
lu, Luckied tue collar around bis neck, 
and ied wii fort @ laine «as @ killeu, 

“sIo the name of Heaven, who are you, 
and whet e@orcery is this?’’? demanded tue 
Major. 

‘+f aun Mobaib, at your service,”’ repiie! 
the jitt.@ wan. ‘Geuticmen, Lave I won 
tLe wager?’ 

**Yos,’ cried the Major, excitedly, ail 
aghast at what be bad just wituessed; ‘eitu- 
or you or your inasler, Lae devil, bas. Give 
the Irishiwan the money KR bert, and let 
tue go! 1 fancy | smetl suipuur,’s 

4) willoply wake a bundred dollars— 
Hfty for my triend, and fitty for myself,’ 
said the beast-laumer; ‘and tne nine hundred 
you shall Keep to pay you for my expense.’ 

“*No, no; take it ali!’ said the Major, 
‘I do not wieb to be burped before wy Uime! 

**You are but a sorry jester, young man, 
Pray keep your money, and buy wisdow 


with iil You sadiy need it, You have a 
great ceal to learn yet. Guod-day, geatie- 
uvan!’? 


“And Kenj Mohaib bowed to the whole 
party, aud, sccoumpained by the grinnlog 
Irisiuiman, went suulilling away, leaving Lue 
nine bundred dollars belind bit, 

“Since then,’’ conciuded the Captain, ‘1 
have seen Lois wonder!U! InaD 80.6 Luree OF 
tour times, and beard stories related of bin 
that would rival the tales of Munuchausen. 
We have named bin tue Death Eye, aud | 
aim tlempted to believe that bis 6ye bas tue 
power Ww kill,”’ 

“And this is really the man before me?” 
said I, looking with surprise at the littie 
shullling figure, Coarsely Laviled and wear- 
ing a wort of ively turban, Cvlored tunic, 
aud dirty sandals, 

His countenance was not reinarkable ex- 
cept for having an oid, withered, wrinkled, 
dirty, parcumenut lik@® appearance, resemb. 
ling a0 Arav’s or @ Caréiess Lraveller’s Who 
bad 6x posed Litmsell to all Kinds of weather, 
His features were small and decidedly o! 
cue Jewish c st, wilb aquiline nose, thin 
ipa, and heavy brows, Kut his eyes! Aun! 
bis eyes! 1 never saw such orbs belore nor 
siuce Im the beal of auy human being, 
Tuey were not large, bul inteusely biack 
and penetrating, witua fiery redness gleau- 
ing Irou tu6éu, as if two burning sparks 
were lupprisoned behind the pupiis, wilh a 
strauge circle of yellow limimeudlalely around 
bei; aud when for @ slugle mowenul (uey 
sueountered uiue, 1 felt @ pecuilar thrist 
pass through my Irawe a8 though | hai re- 
ceived @ Shuck Irow & batlery. 1 do believe 
cuatif, tuen and there, be bad exerted his 
wiil, be could Dave inagnetized me ou tue 
spol—paraiy Zod ny wuvl@systen., Was 
luis faucy? Certainly the wouderiul power 
ne exXoeried OVEr UU NY Builds Was Dol 
fancy, and | allerwards saw 1t pul to a fea- 

ultest. 1 was glad to let uim pass on; buy 

bis look baunted me for days aud weeks, 
aud even yet 1 can recall bis face more viv- 
diy than that ol any olber buinan being. 

Some three months later 1] next beneld 
Mouaiv in the oity of Delol, and baa e re- 
warkavle chance of wituessiug « trial ot 
bis wondertul powers, 

1 was quietly and half abstractedly saun 
tering slong tbe strest, when | was sui- 
denly startied by «# series of the wildest 
screains Of terror lL ever heard, aud which 
appare iliy Caine frou anotber street cros- 
siug al right angles the one I was in, 1] 
burried lo Lhe nearest corner, and tuere 
perceived a crowd of inen women and eni)- 
dren, in the wildest alarin aud confusion; 
‘li running towards the point where 1 
stood, 

My first idea was of murder riot and in- 
surrevtion; but as the running and shriek- 
ing crowd drew near, 1 perceived with bor 
ror, the sleek striped forun of a royal tiger 
in their inidst, carrying @ ecnild in tis 
inoulb, abd a Ouce COMpreheuded that the 
terrible beast had vroken loose froin soine 
place of confinement, and bad seized the 
littie sufferer to vent bis rage or appease 
bid appetite. ‘The tiger, growling savagely 
was bow looking fiercely around, evidently 
with t16 View of inaking bis escape trou 
the nob; aud just «s 1 was about to secure 
wy own safety by fight, I] saw bim turn 
and spring through an opea window into 
a0 apartinenot, frown which the terrified in- 
uiates fled in lhe wildest dismay. 


At this critical juncture, asmall party of 


Roidiers, headed by a sergeant, came run- ) 


ning Up, and jé@arning tue cause of the 
alarin, al ONCe proceeded to the retreat of 
the bewt, and drew up belore the window 
before the window for the purpose of shoot- 
ing him. 

Anxious to bea witness of the result [ 
rau Up vehind them, asdid some few ot the 
natives, and caught a giiinpse of tne beau- 
titul monster squatied down in the centre 
of the apartinent, with his fore-pawe re sling 
Upon the breast of the still living child. 

Phe soldiers, though ready, were now 
a4iraiito Ore, for the tear of k lilng 

; and, a8 if the tiger were conscious of 


tué fact, he now raised his ead, giared at} 
b6m with bis hery eyes and showed bis | 
Leet “ O & Savage grow ' 
My child! my poor, sweet child!” cried 
| ay 


céin the Faglish tongue; anda poor wo- 
mad Wwuite Wily terror anu ewotion and with 





the | 








her bair dishevelled, rasn wildly up to the 

croup, making the most trantic gestures of 
despair. *Ob; save my poor child, sir!” 
ane continued throwing herself down at 
the leet of the sergeant, as if the power of 
life and death were in his hands; “and 
God will reward you!’ 

“I willifl ean, good woman,” replied 
the officer, with feeling; but I am atraid to 
fire upon the beaat, for fearthe child, which 
1 can see, is still living, may be killed at 
the same time, “What can be don?” be 
added nervously, “If the tiger would only 
lexnve his prey and attack us! I dare not 
fre upon him where he is, Yet stay; I will 
tire asingle piece myself a! bis head, and 
tuen, if |] wound him, be ready, wen, for 
the consequences, for he will surely attack 
us,’’ 

Hie raised r rifle for a careful aim, and I 
was juston the point of leaving toe danger- 
ous Vicinity, when a s8!ern Voice 6xciaimed, 
“Holal bold! [ will tnvster the beast alone!” 

I jooked quickly round, and to my great 
surprise, boield toe wonderful Mouaib 
forciby uis way lorward, and neary out of 
ure@alu, 

“Stand back, tnan, or you will be torn in 
pleccs!" cried the sergeant, a8 the Deast 
lawer pressed forward Ww LLe window, and 
piaced bia baud upon the sill w spring 
turoughl. 

fhe next moment Mobaib had thrown 
biuw#elf jute tbe rourn; aod Wilb @ wild roar, 
that wade us tremule Oulside, (he tiger 
jeaped jorward ty pul an eud Ww the boid 
tulruder, 

A deep and awful silence followed, The 
change O! position of tue beast prevented 
our seeing, frou where we stood, what was 
taking place within, and uone dared ven- 
ture usarer to ascertain, 

* Look out men! ivok out, all!’ cried the 
sergeant; “ihe tiger has killed LDat fool, and 
the taste of biovow will bring bitmm Upon us 
in fury.”’ 

**W uo is the fooi?’”’ said Mohaib, sternly, 
appearing al tue window, aud giving tue 
asionisned soldiers «look that made them 
quail, “1 bave Kilied the Least, whico 18 
wore thana regiimeut of 8ucu 1eliows as 
you could have done,”’ 

And, turuing uis back, he advanced to 
the Ccuild, picked it up, returned, leaped 
out, piaced it iu tue arius Of its distracted 
mother, aud then, withoul a word, Cawe 
suufug away alan abpyry, inpatient gail, 

was so astonished that 1 did pot speak 
tilt all was over; aud Lueu, with the Otuers, 
iL crowded forward and beueid the tyer 
dead, with bis turoat awlully vasbed, and 
weltering in bis own’ biood. Tuen I told 
what | Kuew, and the imysterious beast- 
tater became (he Wouder Of all who beard 
wy story. Prue child, tuoeugu wmuecu 
wuaugied, subsequentiy recovered, and, lor 
all 1 Kuow, is still living; bat Monaib 7 
never saw again. Most wonderiul aud 
wmiysterious belng! 

OE EE 

Tus Fish Quk&stlon.—Fishes produce 
BO aDy eggs ual li Vast numbers of the 
latter, anu of Lue Dshes theuiselves, were 
nol continually destroyed, tuese aniwals 
would Hualiy fil up all tue waters, For 
exanpie, naa a4unuaily takes 60 000 000 or 
70 000 000 codfisu frou the 864 atvuud Lue 
suvres of Newfouud.and. But even that 
quantity seems Siwnall when we consider 
Luat e6acu Cod yields about 5 000 000 eggs 
each s@48on, 4ud tual 6Veu 3 VU 0U0 have 
been found in the roe of & siugio cud. 
Were the 60 000 0OU cod taken On Lhe Coast 
ot Newlouudsaud teft to breed, the 80,000 - 
000 ieuiales prouvucing o OVO OU Cygs every 
year it would vive Usa yeariy audition of 
1 500 000 000 VOU 0UU 5 OUUg COU fish, 

UOtuer lisu, Kuvugu nut equalling the cod, 
are wovuer Ully productive, A berring 
weighing SIX Or -even Ounces is provided 
wilh about 30 000 eggs. Alter making all 
réaBonavie aiowanecos lor the destruc.iou 
of eggs apd the young, it has been calcu- 
laléd tualin three years 4 single pair of 
verrings would produce 154 000 000, Kufton 
Caicuialed that il @ pair of Derrings oould 
ve deft lo breed and miulliply undisturbed 
jor a period Of tweoly years tuey would 
yield au amount of fish equal in bulk to 
the globe on Wich we ive 

LA 

AN ELEPHANT AS A NURSE —In Ceylon 
the elephat is uot only useu asa beast of 
burden, but 48 a doinestic servant, and not 
infrequently acts the part of anurae, Tne 
fond mother will consign her tiny babe to 
the care of this gizautc beast without a 
lear, while performing ber housebold 
duties, and ber most gentle caresses and 
carelul atlentiou aré@ scarcely surpassed by 
those bestowed upon ner child by tuis 
novel attendant, 

If the infant cries, it is carefully lifted by 
the huge trunk and gentiy swayed to and 
fro until it drops intu a quiet sieep, Then 
itis laid upon the ground, and the elephant 
‘aAnw it wita ite trunk, keeping away tue 
tles and other insecia which gatuer in 
swarins, 

Sa Oo  - 

It istold by a Maine paper that ‘‘when 
the banks of Bangor, Me., decided not to 
take Canadian colu except at a discount of 20 
per cent., a graoger in « neigbboring town 
bad quite a stock Of the depreciated lucre. 
His daugbter’s lover, Lowever, was clerk ID 
ayrocery store, and the girl was deputed to 
buy the family’s groceries, For this pur- 
poss she was supplied with the tabooed 
coin, and, ber lover being too tender-heart- 
ed to enforce the discount, accepted it at 
face value, In this way the shrewd native 
soup relieved bimeself of the outlawed c¢ur- 


’ 


reucy. 
— al eal 
Most of us deliberately shutour eyes on 
what 18 Dest worlh se ie 
—_ 2 e——— 
To change and to better are sometimes 


two different things. 
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_ Humorous. 


~ ALWAYS THE SAME 





Marriage makes no change in men, 
A wife observed wi bh clouded brow, 
My Joba is Just he same, I see, 
As when he came a-courting me, 
For home he never would go then 
And bume he won't come now, 
—U. N. None, 





Good at a pinch—The crab. 

Ifard to beat—--A wet carpet. 

C.osing quotation—-"‘Shut up.” 

Babes in the wood—Dutch dolls, 

Light weight—A pound of candles, 

A well known composer— Laudanum. 

The spring-time of lite--Our dancing 
days. 

A cook can change his pots, but a leopard 
cannot, 

Quite a rushing businesse—The fovtbal! 
player's, 

Tiere is a great deal left to chants in the 
chureh chotra, 

Wien 18 & Carpet not a carpet?-—When it 
becomes a room, 

A polsved delivery--Cufls and coilar: 
from the laundry, 

Fatiure iu the yarn trade-—-Writing un- 
successful novels, 

When @ lady is sewing she is in reality 
not what she seams, 

Oue who takes awful pains--The man 
who catches rheumatic fever, 

Why 18 coflee like an axe with a dull 
edge?’—Because it requires grinding. 

With regard to chatting over the front 
gate, a good deal can be sald on both sides, 

“My first purchase ia my lat,’ 
cobbler, who was just starting in business, 


said 4 


It is cCiaimed that bee stings are a cure 
for: heumatism, But what ls good for bee-stings’ 

“Pride goeth betore @ fall,’ says the 
Inspired writer, but it goes a guod deal quicker after 
one, 

If you want to be well-informed take « 
paper. Evena paper of pins will give you some 
good poluts, 

A day of reckoning comes tor every rich 
map, Ou that day of the month he figures up the 
interest due him, 

Ai Atlanta man eats dynamite. His 
neighbors treat him very respectfully, 
threaleust) kick him, 

Wite: “Whar! Kissing the cook?’ Hus 
band: **Can'’t help it, my dear. 
morulog was slinpiy periection,*? 

There are some foud, foolish, trustiog 
men wuo will read over arecipe for mince pie and 
then think they really Know what itis wade of, 


No one ever 


That omelet thl> 


Tuere are lots of people who mix their 
religion with business, but forget to stir it up well, 
The business Invariably rises lo Lhe Lop aga resul., 

Customer: This is what [ call tadpole 
oda,?* Clerk: 
Customer; 


*‘Whatdo you mean by that, sir? 
‘Simply that it bas more head than 
body,*? 


“It is love that makes the world go 
round, *? we are informed by the poets, It is a some- 
What notable fact that a very limited quautity of 
poor whisky will produce the same effect. 

Terribly broken, ‘‘And are you really 
broke, my friend?** he said, as be tendered the tramp 
apenny. ‘broke!’ was the bitter response, ‘ham 
as badiy broken as the Teun Commandinents,’’ 

“Tne doctor said he'd pat me on my 
feetayatn in twoweeks.** ‘*Well, didn't he doiiy'* 
“ile did, fudeed = = I'm on my feet all the time, J 
had to bell my horse and vuggy to pay his bili,'? 


Uncle Z kel, 


who bad never seen vaiter- 
Scuse me young man, but you're lookio 

sproced up ler-day that Ll presume you'll thank 
te for tellin’ you that yer stockins is kinder comin’ 
lownp *’ 


efore: 


“Onward and upward’ will be the 
inaxim of the new paper,’ 
Audit proved a happy maxim, tov, For three short 
Inonths the paper went onward, and then It weut 
aopward, 


sald the editor, proudly, 


Itis said to be a rule of pature tht 
every winged tasect shall die withtna year, This is 
Consoltog toa certain eatent, but lit would bea bet- 
terarrangementlf this year’s morquiloes would dle 
last year. 


Tommy, who has been trying to com pre- 
hend the mysteries of early chapters in Genesis: 
“Well, pa, if Dod made ev'rvetn’ out of nursin’, 
an’ there was nus-in’ till be made sumesin’, wha 
did He stand on when He wade itr’? 





Tbe manver in which a hyman being 
progresses in intelligence ts very esiinpit and ciev- 
fake a childand give ita nickel; it 


immediately tries toswallow it Just as it is. Givea 


erly illustrated, 


mana nickel and he prudenily Converts it into @ 
liquid betore attempting to swallow it. 
MAM Ms 


Papa, teverely: “Did you ask 


if mu could have that apple ree-year-o 
‘Yea, papa.’ Papa: ‘*Be care now i toh 
tuamina, andif ene says you dld task her, I 
or telling a stery Dit ack man 
Vv, papa, Lasked her, (A pause.) 5 6a | 
ave 
b ie “ I 1~¢ ’ 
‘ “ 
, 
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In CENTRAL SOUDAN.—The women of 
the bouseheid in Soudan, Atrica, have got 
over their first tremors, and ovme to the 
cunciusion that we area good-natured and 
& bariniess-looking sort of fellows, At 
first tbey peep over the wall or out o! 
neighboring doorways, till,growing bolder, 
they venture in groups out of their biding- 
Pisces lo see, and doubtless to be seen. Not 
to alarin then, we tvke notes surreptitious- 
ly, and Obrerve that they make up quite an 
etunological collection of African ty pas, 

They are all dressed alike, with a lower 
turkedi or cloth round the waist, banging 
to the ankles, a second sheet wound round 
tue body under the arimpits, and a third 
worn in the varied modes of a shawl on the 
bead and spoulders, 

‘Tue oir is gatvered intoa solid ridge o/ 
grease and bair, which extends froin the 
vrow tothe pape of tne neck, something 
after the manner of the crest of a helimet, 
Frow each temple bangs a kind of atifl 
love-lock, 

The ankles are adorned with enormously 
heavy anklets of solid brass, the bar being 
little Short of an inch and @ balf in thick 
ness, (be ends orna vented with neatly- 
nade polygonal beads, Nothing better 
Hnished couid be turned out of a European 
worksbop, 

Round the wrist are placed several more 
brass bracelets, not 80 «+ xpansively male, 
but collectively 60 heavy toat to ease their 
arui8 the wearers are [requeatly to be seen 
4itu bands Clasped bebiid the head or 
hanging down tneir backs, Their orna- 
ments usually inciude a string of agae 
beads nade inthe country, [ue women, 
unlike the men, do not affect white colors, 
(he more fasuionable cloths being checks 
of dark blue, @ medium tint of tus same, 
white and magenta, Amongst those who 
can atiord expeusive articies the latter two 
colors are prevalent. 

Straugers are not usually admitted into 

he tainily Compound, but it ust not be 
supposed that the women are strictly kept 
inside, and never let out Quite the re- 
verse, iv the evenings they are almost in- 
Variably lett at liberty -o wander forth aud 
Join in any dence or merrymakiog there 
‘way be afoot, Durtog the day, also, if any 
of the Women bave avytbing to buy or sell 
at the tuarket there is no restriction to thei: 
golpg thither, In the more wealthy 
iatnilles, however, there is always one if 
vOLLWO Wives, WUO are Kept in strict seclu- 
sion, and not unfrequentiy eunuchs are 
siuployed to ,uard the morala of the 
uareu, 





re le ee — 


Our Girts AND GRaces.—Most of us 
are luciined tu fiud fauit wito the gifts that 
nave fallen to our share, aud would gladly 
excbange tbew for others, Madame 
de S asl bitterly resented the tact that she 
was not beautiful, and would willing!y 
ave bartered away her intellect in ¢x- 
coanyge fur the fateful gill that moves the 
world; while in berown circle beautiful 
woiwen @uvied the power she wielded 
through ber charias of wind, 

And thus It has always been; this one 
would bave coanged ber eyes, that one her 
Orcuussi ances, another her wit, agreeing 
uo doubt, with Pascal, who satd tuat 1! 
Cle :patra’s nose iad been shorter, the 
whole face f tb@ 6arth would Lave been 
couanged,’’? thinking that if things ware 
stherwise, all the happiness they covet 
wouid tall into their jap—that all tueir 
roses would be bDiue roses. Butin truth i 
is pretty certain thatil biue eyes Were our 
poruion, they would bethe very eyes lerat 
needful tor our purposes, 

Possibly no olver circumstances than our 
own wouid couplele the beautiful mosaic 

f our lives 8) @xquisitely; in no other 
could we 8 adequately express ourselves 
—could we flod ourselves 89 much at 
vome, And althougo we inay not always 
neleve it, the gifts tual the gods have be- 
8.0404 way bs more the outgrowths ol 
our nature than any é6ngineering, and #» 
best fitted for us. 

Wuataterriole uniformity in the world 
ifevery body was equally endowed! What 
ios Of lightand shade! Provided the yods 
have given us (be ready 6ye@ to 866 beaut: 
the ready wit to interpret it so that we in-y 
take pleasure in the springing grass bla: 6, 
in the mountain eap, (he Opening flower, 
the lance of the aurora, tbe thunderboli, 
and the yglow-wormw, why should we covet 
ine gifts that others possess and which, 
tiay be by their etd natur6, exciude 
those which we enjoy? 

Those upon whou, tbe fates have bestos - 
61 monuey aré too busy spending or hoara- 
ing it, those who Wear th@ crown of beau y 
too absorbed in reyarding their luiage 
in (he eyes of others, those with genius too 
inteoton il tening to the echors of ther 
worshippers, lO bear thé inarticulate voc 
of Nature, to discern her perpetual! 
LarmMoDye 

—_<_>> > —-——-—‘— 

DIVISION OF AGE.—A collection of the 
fola-iore sturies Current in the provinces of 
partat italy, contalos soe quaint versions 
of some of Lué legends cnat are tue com- 
won property of thé whole world, The one 
About the erealion of the animals In the 
Garden of Een and the age of inan bears 
repeating. Aller the aniiuals were created, 
sothe story runs, they thanked God, aud 

~ked Him what their fate wasto be. When 
they jearned tnuat they were to laber and 
sutier fortwenty years, (hey each prayed 
t live a sporter (line, An 1 ten years were 


and children fill the next period, the dog’ 5 
ten years; during (he division that follows 
the children marry and abandon their fa- 
ther, and in this way the ape’s ten years 
elapse. ‘Alter filty,’? sollloquizes the 
story-teller, ‘what more is lite lothee? He 
who bas bad, bas had.’’ 
—_——— ae 

The earnestness of life is the only pasaport 

to the satisfaction of life, 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1885, 
Closed at 1 P. M. Saturday. 








A GREAT MANY PATTERNS OF S790 RATEEN HAVE 
GONK down oc There was awe alot Beeutere 
tetore, A dress pattern of 10 varde of fuest French 
Sateens for g2 5) Pulak of tf: ! And an uamateched as- 
surlinent of esis, 

Qo: Crallle for Loge 
(i oot Lawns, fas colora, 5c, 
Ly CGeinwteames Ger bos, 
47 \g sateens for ya 
Thattsa dont) qulek ortee tane 

WHATEVER YOU AKK THINI ING Or IN WHITE AND 

CREAM SILKS: 
Sufacs 
Gros-Grain, 


Faille, 
Moire Francalse, 
India. 

Cheapest 75c. 

Avether locreat Shantunsg Ponzee at $5 the plece or 
Wor Weards. Pure otlk-worus silk, no heathen mud 
worked dn te wive Melty 

Tk STHIVED MoOtkk AND SATIN RIBBON FOR we 


Novetts Kteton ar So. Satin uel velvet clbtons w 
Summer Dress tthusotows, 16 fair value al Wx 
Picot Molre Ribbou, Nus, 2 te db. 7 to ave, 

while, cream, 

black, colors, 


O herprices ste ileriy ahrunk, 

BaBY CARHIAGES LIGUE GhRACKFUL, BTRON: 
Eary a8 w cradle Rowe aud rowa of e ylang | 
whatever voucare lo pey., As full an aseurlieut as 


when toe season slatted, 
JOUN WANAMAKEKR.,. 













92°C TOLD ee 
Tinew a wow 


(3) * \PHE tox 
pHODIQUE 
to— CULT Se ioe 


Cuts. Burns- 
Bruises» Sprains 
Bikes-f&- Wounds 
- ALL‘ KINDS: 
ove tg Pee 
feb ew (To 

Sold by te PHILA € 
PUPengeists 


&/-GENERAL 
DEALERS 


Campaign Badges. 


Gold plate with cor- 
rect pictures ofthe Pres- 
ident and Viee-Pre» 
idldemt of beth partic 
over 3,000,000 Tade: 
sold in the campaign «f 
last. Bote otour Agent 
mnade over 8400 (Mepis 
Sonths sataple itt 
silk ribbon 1W conte 
sfor 2uts., b doz. dicts 
post paid 1 opross by 

~ express 847A. nr ype 

out ribben 340) per gross. send for a gross a 
—_— and be the on in yourtown tosellthem. Address 
HOWAKD MFG. CO., Providence, mM. I. 


ENSIONS | SS0.000, eee wi va 


oT parents panacea Bn EAS ED. I) iaryee ay. 
cured ¢@@7 Nu i NOFER Late ye h 
sect Free! atau k U'FABRELL, Au’y, Washingt: ~t ‘De «. 


Photos?) !""ly fulller ath venuties sent sealed, only 


Aneto te, West nSupplyd at Loule, Mo 


SEE HERE! a ynot save one half on 1000 useful 


icles? Send tor Catalogue, ly 
‘ avTT AGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, Il!. 


AMONTI Ageiuts Vanted. 9 best sell 

ing articles inthe w | spraple Free. 

Address JAY BLONSON, Detrott,. Mich 
You can live at homme and make more t event work forug 


ty outdt PRLS Paes jue OM Kee Address, Lk 6b & LU, Augusta, Maine 


pry lo agents, 


“The Handy Binder”’ 
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KR. DOLLARD, 
513 


OMESTNUT &8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GONSANSZR VEN 
TILATIN@® WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 


instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen WwW 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGK, INCHES, TOUPERS AND @CALPA, 
No. l, The round of the INCHES, 
head, No. 1. From forchead back 
No. 2 From forehead 


as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. %& From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. 


No, 4 Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear 


the head, 
round the forehead, 

Hie bas always ready for sale a Pientis Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, weuuns Ladies’ las. Half W igs, » 
Frizettes, Hraid ~ % etc., beau’ Vully manu 
tured, and asc op as any estat ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
THE RESIDENT HOME FoR PACKER INSTI- 
TUPE PUPILS, 














The number of students not ving In Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Loatitute has mate 
it desirable that a bome should be provided eape 
clally adapted to this necessity 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 


This bome, which 


years, wiil be in the future under the management 
of Mra. N. B. De Saussure. 

For her spectal fitness for the duties of thia office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement ot the Institute, 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princ!- 


| palat Vassar College, have won tor her success and 


mericed approval in the social training of young ia 
‘lea, 
In the autumn of 1858 Mrs. De Saussure will open 





ter spacious, cheerful and elegant houre, No 

7 Montague street, two infnutes’ walk from the 
Institute, Underher care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladles, a 
caretul and constant oversight of thelr etudies, and 
such tender care as will make ita home tino tia lieral 
sense, combloed with the social advantaves that fort 
so lmportant a part of a woman's symmetrical ¢du- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can teel assured that they 
tranefer thelr maternal care to one espectaliy giited 
tor assuming such @ reeponslbiilty, 

Students graduated trom the Loastitute and stml- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue @ post graduate 
course, willalso be reeetived, and those wiellog to 
vive special attention to music and art, They wttl 
bave excellent instruction In these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taate 
through the art collecthens, public rehearsals and 
covcerts, thet only a large clly cat sayyly. 

Mra. De Saussure will be at her restderce, as 
aiter September ist, where ehe «ill be pleased 
to meet the parents of puplila who wish to apply for 
membership of her family 

Meanwhile she may be addrersed care of Packer 
Colleyiate [netitute, Brooklym, New York 
Mrs. De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

ee ag ngs : 

J. SACKUS, LIL Packer Collegiate Loatitute 
KV KD WAKD LATH KOT has I), Stamford, 1 
ENSON J LOSSING. LIL Mite Mg mr pty ‘ 

AY 


° y 
J RYLAND KENDIete k, LL. 1, 44 Irs 
ing Place, N.Y. 


above, 


- 
i 
is 
K 
Prustees of Vassar Culle 
Mits ABBY FF. GQOODSELL, Lady Principal of ¥ 
ar (ollewe, 
iow, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
iow, Wo HK. DWIGHT, Vassar College, 
tae 2 CC, OOOLEY Vasear College 
VAN INGEN, Vassar ( ollege, 
- WONNKY ane DI, LAY EK, Oveonts, Pa 
Kev. © HW. HALL, 2000, 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Pror, hom TK, KAY MOND iAWenury at., Brooklyn, 


we 
ar- 


Miu WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Va. 
Hoy WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D, ©, 
Mit. Wood HALLIDAY, entra, 
Maoll. LL. HALLIDAY, ro, bil 


Mn. F. Jd. PRELZE MR, Chariestown, South Caroline 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to ZO dave, Neo peay tlllbeared,. 
OR.J.STERHEN LeLanon,Onio. 


Free. 
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jeducted ip the case of the ass, the dog ,and 
tne ape. When man was crested, and 
4 6d that f was Ww live t twe 
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Very nearly, if mot quite all of our reaiers, would ike to 
preserve thelrcoples of THE Post, ifitea ne done easily, 
hea ly andefleetively Its size makes It spectally adapted 
forconventent and tastetul finv«” that by the proeoer 
Ineaues, it can be tuade @ Heat ¥ ime for future reference of 
hated gre and at the same tine an attractive and pretty 
Oral eens Fer the aentes lalle I neaus ot blodliow THE 
Por T op furnish tn offering to ite subseribers one of 
Lhe Newt HANDY IINDKKA iow © Popular, apd 4 eh 
areul 1” * most pertect and handsome articles 
oi the Uind auer predaeea 

[HK BINDKEH Is nade epecialiy for Titt Port: contalns 
Coy + eeries ota year witt jual security, thas presery “ 
tI a r thorouvtbly from , og or injury. Tus 
i kw ke oe slmply tha athe task of cooly a miuute 

‘ paper, whe t " lye i liar ait , 
rita ! , ‘ ‘ enol a ! ‘ liing msenced 
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this epect te «@ a 1 me piece 
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THE SATURDAY 


726 Ransom Kt., 


VENTING FONT 


Philadeciplia, Pa 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Modistesn need find no difficulty this sea- 
son in providing for their clientele cha- 
peaux of a particularly tascinating descrip- 
tion, 

Nmall as the capotes are, they are yet 
large enough to serve as foundation for 
two or three at least of the many novelties 
for millinery purposes, for the exhibition 
of skill and taste in the arrangement of 
these, and in the sometimes rather bazerd- 
ous mixtures of colors which are still fash- 
jonable but toa more limited extent than 
they were a month ago. The first fashions 
ot a season are never to be taken quite au 
serieus, for they often show eccentricities 
that disappear entirely or become toned 
down, after a vogue of a few weeks’ dura 
tion, 

Kesides the immense number of fancy 
etrawe and materials of all kinds used for 
capotes, tiiliiners are pow employing 
gauze oubroidered with gold, lace iuter- 
woven with threads of gold, braids and ga- 
lons composed of straw, embroidery on a 
filigree ground, and open etamine embroi 
dered with silk. 

Flowers are used in great profusion in al- 
gxreties and boquets,and also in fine wreaths, 
which mark the edge of the brim, and are 
earried around the crown, with light trail- 
ing sprays falling over the strings, which, 
when used atall, generally come from the 
back. 

The new ribbons, too, are extremely 
pretty, and the simplest bonnet trimmed 
with the bow of one of these, at once be- 
comes #tyllish and lady like, 

Faille ribbons, with four or five stripes 
in different shades of one color are fashion- 
able, 

Other noveltios sre silk ribbons with 
stall black satin spots al regular intervals, 
or with narrow white or gold-colored stripes 
and ombre ribbons, either plain on one 
eige, and shaded on the other, or «striped 
with white, or else pekin ribbons in plain 
colors, with alternate white and satin 
Biri prom, 

The pleot edge has vanished altogether; 
all the new ribbons have plain satin or 
corded edges, Some charming novelties 
in light colors are in alternate plain or open 
Biripor, 

A very pretty capote, trimmed with this 
striped ribbon, bas the brio of straw and 
gold plait, lined with puffings of ivory 
gauze, and the crown covered with a dra 
pory of the same material, Au aigrette bow 
of striped ivory ribbon and a boquet of pink 
roses form the trimining, which is placed 
ju front 

Another very novel capote, which can 
be carried out in any color, is) covered en- 
tirely with feathers curled in close rings, 
and strings to match. 

This is charming in cream, and also 
very pretty in grey, and stylish in red, A 
Capote also worth meotioning, and in the 
same shape as the preceding, that is very 
flat at the sides and rather pointed in tront, 
has the crown of cream embroidered net 
ona pink silk foundation. The brim is of 
gold and straw passementerie, and «a bunch 
oO! roses in front is the only trimuning. 

The number and variety of wide- 
briinmed hats is as great as the many 
strange Ways in which the bricnse are bent. 
Toey are turned upin front, at the back, 
orat the sides; some have wide wing-like 
side briuis, others have tue front excessalve- 
ly wide and straight, and many of the Tus- 
Can straw capelines have the brim held 
down by the strings 

Masses of trimmings, generally consist- 
jug of ribbon and flowers, are heaped on 
these. The piain, low-crowned sailor bats 
are trimmed with ribbon only in large 
bows, very offen placed at the back, and 
piled high on or above the crown, 

The new colors, seen chicily in) woolen 

nad silken materials, are in very solt and 
tender shades, especially the blue-grey 
tints, which are charming in yoile and 
Cashmere, trimmed with satin or with 
moire ribbon to mateh, 

Other fashionable shades are green, in a« 
pure and balf tints; brown and beige, col- 
ors that are difficult to describe froin their 
delieacy, and tue tanner in which each is 
modibed by the admixture of a tinge of 
ooe of tue ober shades lichen green or 
gre ¥, straw color, asd several other varie- 
tes ofa new shade of red, rather brighter 
in tome than the Vieux rose tints lately 
worn. 











Mastic and ecru aré also fashionable eo. | 


lors, and are inet with alone, or combined 
on «a plain or twilled ground, in one or two 
co ors, producing a shot effect, 


Some very novel materials have 4 
ehot tw ed ground, with aw 
Aik mt oe tw rs ts 
f the w 1th " ria 
be DOW red and B1LVOr grey is a lay 
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combination of colors, either for the wide 
borders described, or for three-inch wide 
stripes of ribbed grey silk on a red, or shot- 
red and white ground. 

Similar grey silk stripes on ecru and 
other colors are also eflective; but some ot 
the pretiiost new fabrics have narrow stripes 
in #ilk, precisely as if bands of ribbons, an 
inch or an inch and a half in width, were 
laid on the material. 

The mixture of colorsin these is as pretty 
as the arrangement of the stripes, whicy 
are at equal distances, or grouped together. 
Ol two charming specimens, one bas tnas- 
tic and grey ribbon stripes on a shot-grey 
and white ground, 

The same idea is also carried out wilh 
simulated figured and spotted ribbons, 
with # plain or fancy edge; and, in all 
cases, thedress is partly cow posed of plain 
material watching the ground, 

Heive materials are striped with bands 
formed of groups of silk stripes in grey, 
mastic, and terra cottain two shades; and 
plain dark woollen fabrics have wide fancy 
stripes of #ilk in @ light and contrasting co- 
lor, such as a delicate shade of pink on dark 
green, or in the same shade as the ground, 
especially when this is light in color, 

Broche silk stripes on a shot ground are 
very effective, especially in the new red 
and white. A beautiful specimen has 
broche bands of white holly leaves on a 
red w#ilk ground, the red woolen alter- 
nate stripes, and the plain fabric to corres- 
pond, being shot with white. 

These silk and woolen tabrics are in- 
tended for better wear; and for morning 
costumes there are many Varicties of 
striped materials in wool only, on beige, 
dark blue, chequered and twilled grounds, 
One or two brighter colors are introduced 
into the stripes, which, if wide, are com- 
posed of groups of narrow stripes, 

Broche woolens, in very fine and soft 
texture, with light sprays of flowers or 
lenves in silk of a single Contrasting color, 
or in Indian or Persian desigus in a variety 
of colors on a crevm ground, are charming 
novelties for summer dresses; while for 
mantles there are woolen materials with 
woven patterns in another color si:mula- 
ting braiding. 

One ot these, with the pattern in red and 
white lines on adull-blue and white shot 
ground, is used for theatre or carriage 
wraps with excellant eflect. 

Tuere is a quaint old-worid look about 
some of the nowost silks that is mot with- 
outa certain fascination; sott tatfetas silks, 
shot and glace silks are all coming to the 
fore again, and will make very pretty 
suuIMOer dresses, 

Some of these are in narrow stripes, either 
shot or traversed by raised lines in the 
same color and narrow satin stripes in an- 
other color, such as bright brown satin, 
edging grey cord stripes on a grey silk 
ground, 

Then, again, there are large chequers in 
black, white and gold, dull green and 
mauve pink, groups of narrow silk and sa- 
tin stripes in various shades, alternated 
with plain silk stripes in a dark color, and 
siall broche patterns on ashot ground, To 
give nove.ty to these last, the centre part 
only is vroche, and on each selvedge is a 
band of satin stripes in another color, 

Shot taille in the fashionable green and 
pink mixtures, is very fashionable, especi- 
ally when ornamented on one selvedge 
with lines of gold and silver thread torm- 
ing « band from three to tour inches wide, 

For summer dresses there are lovely 
printed foulards, bengalines, and crepe de 
Chine, with patierns of sprays of flowers 
on a white or light colored ground, and 
exquisite gauzeand faille pekins; the faille 
stripes outlined and figured with gatin in 
different colors, 

Altogether there is nothing to find fault 
Withinthe new silks. The shot surahs 
and siiks are charminy, and those that are 
fyured with stripes or flowers are in such 
pretty soft shades, that the toilettes made 
of them cannot fail to be pretty also. 





Odds and Ends, 
ABOUT THE MAKING OF JELLIES, 
Our grandmothers always made their 
je'lies of calt’s-foot; our mothers believed 
iy nothing but isinglass; we use gelatine, 
There is something to be said tor all plans, 
Gelatine is cheap and good; isinglass 
dearer aud better; calf's-foot is troublesome 
but said to be more nourishing tor invaiids; 
cowheel is tnore troublesome still, but, iu 
my opinion, by far the cheapest for all bases 


for jelly. 1 shall therefore begin by a re- 
celpt tor 
Vio + ieel or Cals'sf t Ifalarge 
lanlity of #8 ock Is Wanted, and mt is of 
mm) ore portance than time tain ir 
ers € r two cowhreia, cleaned 
ut with the skin left on. The tripe dress- 
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ere se!| them in town with the skin left off, 
more thoroughly cleaned and half boiled, 
#0 one does not make the same quantity of 
jelly. Cut the toot in pieces and wash 
them, then put them in cold water, and 
when the water boils throw it away. (All 
this parboiling is unnecessary with a 
skinned heel). 

Put the hee! on again In aclean fish kettle 
or a tin-lined saucepan, with water enough 
to well cover it; set it on the fireand let it 
come slowly to @ boil; skim it carefully, and 
let it boil slowly tor five or six hours, or 
even longer. Strain off the jelly into a 
clean basin, and letit stand till cold, Pos- 
sibly it may be too stiff; if so, some water 
may be added to the flavoring. The re- 
boiling, of course, makes it stiffer and les- 
sens Lhe quantity. The fat can be taken 
of} with a spoon, andacloth dipped in boil- 
ing water; if any is lett on it will make the 
jeily thick. 

The remains of the cowheel can be boiled 
again for more stock; it is a good plan to 
boll it with milk and flavoring to make 
bliancmange, The boiled oalt’s-foot or cow- 
heel can also be used for mock turtle soup 
in the place of calf’s head, or it can be egged 
and breadcrumbed, and tried to serve hot; 
or, When it is quite soft, it can be cut in 
strips, and served hot, covered with white 
sauce, after the fashion that veal tendons 
are dressed. 

To clear this or any jelly, itis necessary 
to boil it with the whites and shells of eggs, 
aud to strain it with aclean cloth or flan- 
nel. Some large firms are now selling 
prepared albumen for jelly clearing. Al- 
bumen can no doubt be prepared trom 
many Substances much cheaper than we 
getil from white of an egg; and the pre- 
pared sp bstance will, sooner or later come 
into general use, Then my receipt tor econ- 
omy will be old-fashioned, 

As to the turning out, the difficulty will 
be done away with ifthe people oil their 
molds with a little sweet oil, instead of 
wetting them. The ordinary plan is to 
scald the molds with boiling water, to fill 
them with cold water and to use them wet. 
Then they must be dipped for a second 
into hot water, or have a cloth wrapped 
around, to get the jelly out; and there is 
always a danger of too little heat, so that 
ihe jelly breaks, or too much, and then the 
edges melt. With a greased mold all this 
trouble is done away with. Salad oil is 
the best thing to use, but a little tresh but- 
tor, melted and strained through a bit of 
mus in, will do instead, 

‘The next difticulty is in setting the mold 
in layers with truit or meat it is very apt 
to spit. That comes of the first layer ve- 
ing too firm betore the second wentin. It 
must be just firm 6uough not to mix if the 
colors are different; Just tira: enough to 
hold what has boen putintoitif the jelly 
isallalike, but it should not be quite set 
in either case. A jelly that has to be orna- 
mented, especially if the ornaments are 
heavy, must be made a little stiffer than 
one that is to turn out ofa plain mold, and 
than jelly to be served in glasses, | fancy 
a ood many mistakes come from forget- 
ting (hat. 

The quantity of gelatine required to 
make @ given measure Of jelly Varies, not 
only with the woather, but with the 
makers, 


Lemon Jelly.—Two quarts of this stock 
or of walter witu two ounces of gelatine, the 
thinly-pared rind of three lemons and the 
Juice of five, },1b. of luinp sugar, quarter 
ofaputmeg, aud the whites and shells ot 
two eggs. Citric acid and essence of lemon 
may replace fresh lemons woen these are 
scarce, 

Wine Jelly.—2 ozs. gelatine, one quart 
of water, ly lb. of sugar, the juice ot a 
lemon and balf the rind, the white and 
shells of an 6gg ortwo. Boil and strain it, 
then add three quarters of a pint of any 
wine strained through muslin, sherry, Ma- 
deria, raisin or orange, according to taste, 
and set itin a mold with or without fruit. 
Champagne or claret jelly may be made 
in the Sains way, using a pint of wine. 
The wine should not be boiled. 

_ S_______ 

A certain advertiser says the newest thing 
oul is “patent children’s knee pads.” The 
bistory of these pads isinteresting. A North- 
ern New ilampshire woman, with boys who 
would go through the knees of their k nick- 
erbockers and stockings faster than she 
could mend them, in a moment of inspira- 
tion fitted some soft leather smovuthly 
over the knees of two of her boys, A sum- 
ner Visitor Baw the scheme and adopted it 

r her boys and 80 the pads went out into 
{hé worid and somebody has patented the 
New Hampshire woman’s idea and 1s mak- 
—_ ° -_ 


IME is the old just 


1 Lloe Lhat examines all 
Meoders, 
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P. L. G.—Optimiam is the doctrine that 
whatever isis right; thateverything which happens 
is jor the best. 


PRESTON.—Ink stains may easily be re. 
moved from desk or boards by applying, witha 
plece of cloth, strong murtatic acid or spirits of 
salts; the wood work should afterwards be well 
washed with water. 


ExTRA.—‘'Mrs, Jellyoy’’ was a philan- 
thropistin Dickens’ novel, ‘*Bleak House,*’ who 
would spend and be spent in behalf of the poor of 
Boorloboola Gha, but would turn Into the street @ 
poor beggar dying of starvation on her own door- 
step. 


M. L. G.—The young man does not/ap- 
pear to have behaved very well; but there may be 
circumstances, of which you know nothing, to ac- 
count for hisconduct, You would be quite Justified 
in making Inquiries about bim If you have heard no- 
thing of him for 80 long, 


READER, — The Order of the Golden 
Fleece belongs allke to the Crowns of Austria and 
Spain; it ranks ashigh as the English Garter, The 
Order of the Seraph Is aSwedish one, also ranking 
tigh tn chivalry. The number to whom It Is given is 
very limited; only twenty-three natives and eight 
foreigners are admitted to the privilege of wearing 
it. 


AmMBITIOUS,—The civil service examina. 
tlons for employes in the Post Office are limited to 
orthography, geography, arithmetic, history and the 
(iovernment of tne United Siates, Any boy who has 
been through the High School should bave no difi- 
culty In passing the examination, No special books 
are needed, 


Harb CipER.—The battle of Tippecanoe 
was fought in Indiana, at the junction ofthe Tippe- 
canoe and Wabash rivers, November 7th, 1811, It 
was not Tecumseh, as often supposed, but Tecum- 
seli’s brother, Elskwatawa, generally called ‘‘the 
rophet,’*? whom William Henry Harrison defeated 
in this engagement,’ 


P. L. G.—Blackstone, in his Commen- 
taries, saye ‘‘full age in male or femaleis 21 years, 
which age ls completed on the day preceding the an- 
piversary of a person’s birth.’’ The late Chief Jus- 
tiee Sharswood, tn his Commentaries, says, ‘‘A 
person Is of full age the day before the twenty-first 
auniversary of his birthday,.’’ 


Pax.—Patchouly is a perfume derived 
from an East Indian plant not very far removed from 
ourcommon iniot. It is used by the East Indiaus to 
wive the peculiar odor of Indian shawls, Since this 
has been discovered, shawls made elsewhere are per- 
fumed with patchouly, and then palmed off on an in- 
bocent public as ‘‘genuine Cashmere shawls,*’ 


SLOPER.—T bere 1s an old superstition in 
sotne parts of the country that the gift of a lock of 
hairis unlucky, but like the rest of such fancies 
there is nothing Init. If you do not like to keep the 
hair, burn it; If you have any sentiment about it, 
preserve it; nothing spectal will come of it either 
way. 2. Moles are natural marks and haye no 
mineaning. 


Jack N.—The Parthians were soldiers of 
the Aelatic desert where the Romans under Aure- 
ilanusand the Greeks under Alexander passed, The 
Parthians used to shoot their arrows with great skill 
as they were fying from betore an enemy, and It 
was said that their flight was more dangerous than 
thelrattack, The writer meant that bis hero flunga 
parting word at hisenemy, 


BLUE BELL,.—Tuere is no possibility of 
loving anybody or anything too much, If you let 
your affection interfere with your duties and 60 make 
others uncomfortable, you will be doing wrong. 2. 
It is very foolish to give way to unreasonable Jeal- 
ousy; anyone who is in the habit of exhibiting jeal- 
ousy on every insignificant occasion will sovon wear 
vutthe strongest affection, 


JACK AND JILL.—We cannot undertake 
to give directions how to treat different kinds of 
birds; there are too many varieties foritto be pos- 
sible for us togive youthe information you want, 
T) ere are cheap books to be had on the subject, and 
birdsellers innumerable almost everywhere, You 
had better take your pet toone of the latter and get 
his advice about It; possibly It is too copiously or not 
quite properly fed, 


Dipo.—-The slave trade was abolished, 
as far as England was concerned, in 1809, after nav- 
ing been the subject of debate in both Houses of Par- 
liameutatintervals from the year 1787, Though no 
more slaves were tmpourted to British possessions 
after that, the system remained in force till the Ist 
August, 1834, when all slaves under British rule were 
set free, Slavery in the United States did not cease 
until the end of the year 1362, 


TROUBLED.—The young man appears to 
have behaved very badly; 1f you were engaged, you 
will be quite Justified in making inquiries about him 
and finding out if possible the cause of his conduct. 
If he is well, and yeu have given him no reason to 
behave ashe aas done, the svoner you forget all 
about him the better. It will cost you some svrrow 
and regret, no doubt; but any girl is well rid of such 
a iman, and you will be very lucky in having escaned 
being his wife. 


THREE.—The ond of the story of Jepb- 
thab’s daughteris obscure; she was allowed two 
months after her father’s return to prepare herself, 
and then it is stated that ‘*he did with her according 
to his vow,;’* soitis only reasonable to suppose that 
she was killed in accordance with the oath he took. 
2. The name that has been selected for the little 
girl is uncommon in these days. We do not often 
hear of babies called Bathsheba, but no one need be 
ashamed of it; the Bathsheba of the Bible was tne 
mother of the wisest man that ever lived, according 
to history and tradition, 


CovERDALE.—There is hardly any need 
for you to consider yourself an old maid yet; many 
ladies marry when they are agreat many years older 
than you are. Even if such an awful fate befell you, 
there is nothing 60 very dreadful in being an old 
maid. Thereisasphere of usefulnessiu the world 
for unmarried people as well as for the married 

e686, and many of the best and noblest women on 


earth, and those who have dune the most good for 
t meseives at their fel w-creatures, have been 

who have ! had the t len of home worries 

ar Life as its duties ana ite pleasures for all, 
al if es fail t r ) ave a husband 
a a home fy r wn, you will fall into some 
groove that will fit y and find your happiness 


























